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The hiftory and antiquities of Scotland, from the earlief? account of tim 
ta the death of James the firf, anno 1437. By William Maitland, 
F. R. S. and from that period to the acceffion of Fames the fixth ta 
the crown of England, anno 1603, by another hand. The wholt 
compiled from the moft authentic vouchers. Folio. Vol.Ul. Pr. 11. 14. 


defatigable in compiling his materials, which are collected 
and copied even to a painful exactnefs: we are afraid, 
however, that the reader will not be much interefted in the nar- 
ration, which includes a very dry detail of treaties and ftatutes, 
defcending even to the loweft fubjeéts of domeitic oeconomy. For 
example, we are given to underftand at what periods golf and 
' football were prohibited by the Scotifh parliament ; when and 
how the Scots were permitted to kill partridge, catch-and cure 
falmon and herring; together with the ftuff and form of the 
habits worn by the judges and fenators of north Britain, and many 
other circumftances of the like importance. 

With refpe& to the compofition, we cannot approve of his miart- 
ner or ftyle. A colleétion of records cannot properly be deemed — 
a hiftory. What narrative he has intefperfed in the intervals be- 
tween the quotations from Rymer’s Foedera, Spotfwood’s Church 
Hiftory, and the Black Ads, is very far from being efttertaming. 
The chronology is not afcertained at proper diftances. The ftile 
is harfh, uncouth, and barbarons. We meet with a great num- 
ber of ftrange words, fuch as adroitly, ftatuted, co-eptation, aban- 
donment, &c. His phrafes are often imcgrrect, affeéted, and fome- 
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times unintelligible. —The death of Douglas Jeems to warrant hit 
irafcibility. Here the verb «warrant is ufed inftead of prove or 
evince. —Ujfed all his eloquence and learning to decline the enterprife. 'Thé 
author furely means to excufe his declining the enterprife.— Filled 
the politic Henry with delight.and terror, Henry’s mind muft then 
have been a ftrange paradox, when he was both terrified and 
pleafed at the fame inftant.—Fall foul of friend and foe, is an ex- 
preffion beneath the dignity of hiftory.—He became the panic of 
the banditti, is not fterling Englifh. Panic is never applied to 
the agerit, but ferves to denote the condition of the~patient.- He 
has miftaken the moulting of birds for their breeding ; whereas it 
ficnifies their cafting the feathers, a change which they undergo at 
a certain feafon of the year. Such words and idioms occur almoft 
in every page. 

Our author tells us that about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the pay of a Scotch fpearman amounted to two fhillings and 
fixpence per day. At that rate, a private Scotch foldier was better 
payed than an Englifh captain. But we fhrewdly fufpect that the 
{pearman was payed in Scotch money; then his fubfiitence was e- 
qual to two-pence-halfpenny. If this was the cafe, the hiftorian 
ought to have made the proper diftinétion, either by a general 
table, or by writing the denominations in the Scotch dialed, as 
thus, ¢ava Schilling an » fax-paniet 

We obferve the author has not confulted Pifcottie’s hiftory of 
the James’s, in which he would have found fome curious and en- 
tertaining anecdotes, relating to the reigns of the third and fourth 
princes of that name. 

We likewife perceive he has chofen to follow thofe authors who 
have endeavoured to: blacken the character of Mary queen of Scots. 
His feverity upon the memory of that amiable and unfortunate 
princefs is the more remarkable, as he feems to have perufed the 
performance of Gocedall, who, in our opinion, has proved the 
forgery of the letters in the cafket, in fuch a manner, that a man 
muft be ftrangely warped by prejudice, who-can refufe his affent to 
ihe truth of the demonftration. The forgery of thefe letters being 
afcertained, the whole charge againft Mary’s reputation -falls to 
the ground: for, it does not appear in hiftory, that fhe-had the 
leaft knowledge or concern in the death of her hufband.—The evi- 
dence of Paris will have no weight with unprejudiced judges, and 
ail the other circumftances fo induftrioufly collected to defame her, 
are palpably the refult of wrefted conjeéture, and malicious flan- 
der. Her enemies and calumniators were a fet of gloomy, ran- 
corous, hypocritical religionilts, blind to every attraction of ele- 
gance, dead to every fentiment of honour and generofity. They 
were headed by a felfifh, ungrateful baftard, more bafe in his 
morals than in his birth, who robbed, perfecuted, and betrayed 
his fifter, benefactrefs, and fovereign ; who condefeended to be 
the low eft dependant,. perfioner and flave of his queen’s inveterate 
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énemy: who proftituted the honour of his country, and by the 
meannefs of his deportment, brought himfelf and it into univers 
fal contempt among the neighbouring princes.—~In a word, the 
Scots were fo degenerate at this period, that there does not feem 
to have been.a wife or an honeft man in the whole kingdom. 

Our author is likewife a fceptic in the confpiracy of Gowry, al- 
though it was proved by the whole force of human evidence. In- 
deed it never would have been doubted, had not Gowry been a ri-. 
gid prefbyterian, and fuch a favourite with: that bleffed fe&, that. 
the minifters refufed to thank God for the king’s prefervation. 
They thought the treafon of Gowry was a flur upon their whole 
communion, and therefore they pretended to doubt the truth of, 
the confpiracy. ‘They even infinuated, that James, from the moft, 
vitious motives, trumped up this fham plot, to effect the deftruc- 
tion of a noble family, the fpoils of which he might enjoy; thus 
hinting the fouleft imputation of perfidious barbarity, upon a 
prince who, tho’ weak and defpicable, was ever averfe to cruelty, 
and bloodfhed. 

That the reader may judge for himfelf, both of this tranfa@ion 
and of the author’s abilities as an hiftorian, we. fhall quote his ac- 
count of this remarkable affair. 

‘ Nothing memorable happened during this fummer: but if it 
« was barren of hiftorical events, the autumn produced fome, the 
‘ truth of which many to this day doubt, as indeed fome of the cir, 
* cumftances are abfolutely impoffible. I fhall relate the occurren- 
* ces from,the accounts then publifhed by authority, and, making 
‘a few reflexions, fhall -leave the reader to judge for himfelf. on 
* which fide the probability lies. 

“On the 5th of Auguft, betwixt fix and feven in the morning, 
« king James being about to mount his horfe to hunt in his park 
* of Falkland, Mr. Alexander Ruthven, fecond brother to John earl 
“of Gowry, after a very low reverence, taking his majefty afide, 
* thus accofted him, with his eyes fixed on the ground: 

“¢ Sir, as I chanced laft night to walk in a folitary place, with- 
“¢ out the walls of St. Johnfton, I efpied a bafe-like fellow, with his 
“< his face muffled up in a cloak. 1 afked what he did there ; and 
«‘ he growing amazed, and faultring in his anfwers, my curiofity 
*< turned into fufpicion; when perceiving fomething, by its bulk, 
«¢ jutting out under his cloak, I threw back the laps, and difcovered 
“« a large pot full of coined gold. Upon this I carried the man ta 
** town; .and having privately fecured him, with the money, 1 fet 
« out this morning by four of the clock for Falkland to inform 
** your majefty, as my duty is; that you may difpofe of both be-. 
«* fore any body (for my brother the earl is not privy to it) knows. 
“‘ any thing of the matter.’ > 

* James, after thanking Ruthven for his good-will, “ anfwered,., 
¢ That it would not become him in any fort to meddle in the af>:: 


* fair, as no free fubject’s treafure appertaineth to the monarch, aie 
es U 2 * leis 
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<lefs found concealed in the earth. * True, fir, (replied Ruth. 
« yen) but then the fellow confeffed that he meant to have hid it ; 
« but I did not take time to énter into further particulars.” To 
‘ this the king'rejoining, That there was a wide difference enh ox 
‘ an intention and a deed; Mr. Alexander faid, that he thought 

¢ majefty over-fcrupulous, as his brother and other great men might 
« get the money into their poffeflion, and by that means make hig 
« majefty the more ado (the words of the original). The king then 
‘ beginning to fufpec& that the money was foreign, and brought 
« home by jefuits, to excite new commotions, afked Ruthven what 
‘ fort of coin it was, and what fort of man its bearer. *’Po-me, 
*« as far as I then had leifure to examine them, the pieces appeared 
*“ foreign; and though the man, both by his language and man- 
“ners, feemed a Scot, yet can I not remember to have ften him 
“ before.’ This anfwer farther ftrengthening his majefty’s fufpi- 
‘ cion, he refolved to fend back with Alexander a fervant of his 
* own, and a warrant to the provoft and bailies of St. Johnfton to 
‘receive the money, and, after examining the fellow, to detain 
‘him and the cafh till farther orders. Upon this Ruthven pro- 
‘ telted, with great warmth, that if either his brother or the bailies 
‘ of the town were let into the fecret, his majefty would get a barf 
« account of the money: and added, with an oath, that the love 
‘ he bore his majefty made him prefer him both to the eart his 
* brother and himfelf; for this (ended he) I afk no other recom- 
« pence at prefent, than that your majefty will take the trouble to 
* ride to St. Johnfton yourfelf, and firft fee the treafure ; that done, 
* you may afterwards reward me as you think proper. 

‘ The king greatly wondring at both the uncouthnef$ of the tale, 
‘and the ftrange and ftupid behaviour of the reporter, (the orjgi- 
‘ nal) the court too being already mounted, the morning fair, the 
* game found, and all impatient for his coming, told Ruthven, he 
‘ would then ftay no longer from his fport, but when the chafe 
‘ was ended he would give him a definitive anfwer : fo faying, James 
‘ parted in hafte from him towards the huntfmen. 

‘ This greatly difpleafed Mr. Alexander, who obferved, his ma- 
« jefty would not every day find fuch game as he had offered him ; 
* yet had he reafon to fear that by his delay the captive would have 
‘ leifure tocry, and difappoint the fecrefy of the purpofe ; befides, 
‘ my brother will mifS me: but had your majefty inftantly gone 
‘with me to Perth, this might have been prevented, as we fhould 
* have got there about the time when my brother and the- whole 
*‘ town were at fermon. But the king, inftead of an anfwer, only 
‘ leapt on his horfe, and rode to the hounds, who were beginning 
‘to hunt. Ruthven remaining where the king had parted from 
‘ him,. with two attendants, one of thefe (Andrew Henderfon the 
‘ earl’s chamberlain) he forthwith difpatched to his-brother with this 
fmeflage. ‘Fear not the fpoiling your horfe, Andrew, but gal- 


* lop immediately back to my brother, as you. tender his honour, 
ee and 
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* and acquaint him, that I hope ftill to bring his ninjefty along with 
“me: but as he is fo intent on his fport, h¢ need mot expect us 
“ thefe three hours yet. Notwithftanding this, let dinner be pre- 
*< pared for us.’ But his majefty had ae fooner rode up to the hil- 
* lock above the little wood, where the dogs were in full cry, than 
* the pleafure of the chafe could not keep him from mufing on what 
* he had heard. On this he privily fent Alexander Nifbet his fur- 
* geon, who chanced to be riding near him, to bring Mr. Alexander 
‘tohim. Ruthven being come, the king, who was ignorant of his 
‘ having brought any fervants to Falkland, told him, he was now 
‘ refolved to accompany him to Perth as foon as the chafe.was over. 
* This faid, the king made after the hounds, Alexander, and one 
‘ Hamilton of Grange, being all his attendants. 

‘The chafe, however, did not end fo foon as was expected ; for 
¢ it lafted from about feven in the morning till after eleven, .and was 
* one of the longeft and hotteft his majefty was ever at. The moft 
* of the time Alexander was ever at his majeity’s hack; for never 
‘ were the hounds at fault, but Alexander whifpered the king with 
‘ great earneftnefs to haften the fport, that he might ride with 
« him the fooner to town. Accordingly, no fooner was the buck 
‘« killed, than the king difmounting, commanded a frefh horfe to be 
‘ inftantly brought him; but though the king’s horfe was greatly 
* jaded, and the ftable was not two flight fhot off (the words of 
* the original) Alexander prevailed on James with great importunity 
* fo mount again ; when, without either waiting for his fword or a 
‘ freft horfe (which was ordered to gallop after him) his majefty 
* told his courtiers he was going to Perth to confer with the earl of 
‘ Gowry, and would be back in the evening. 

‘ But they fufpe&ting that his majefty meant to feize the mafter 
‘ of Oliphaat, who of late had been very troubleiome in Angus, 
‘ refolved tq attend their mafter, and many of them began to or- 
‘der frefh horfes. This when Alexander faw, he earneftly in- 
‘ treated the king to forbid the court to follow him, and efpecially 
‘the duke and the earl of Marr; for (added he) if any nobleman 
¢ accompany you, I cannot an{wer for the confequences: three or 
‘four fervants are fufficient. But the king, half in a paffion, 
¢ made anfwer, He could truft his grace and Marr in affairs of more 
* moment than that; nor did he fee what hinderance they, or any 
«man, could be to the affair. 

‘ As fome of the king’s attendants. did nor change. horfe, they 
«were fo tired that they were obliged to alight and bait them by 
* the way, and thofe on the frefh horfes did not overtake the king 
‘ till he was within four miles of St. Johnfton. 

«In the meantime, Alexander’s laft infinuation funk deep into 
‘his. majefty’s mind, and produced a contrariety of thoughts. He 
‘feared fome harm; and yet, how could he dread Ruthven, a 
‘ young gentleman with whom he had been {0 well acquaiated, 


* and who had lately folicited to be one of the bed-chamber? At 
U 3 <o ‘ laft 
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s-Jaft the king fufpected that his brother the earl had ufed him 
« ill, and he being of a high fpirit, was fomewhat difordered in his 
* fenfes; and this (fays the original) his majefty conjeétured, as 
‘ well by his raifed and uncouth ftaring, as by the unlikelihood of 
‘ his difcourfe. : , 

‘ Upon this the king took occafion to acquaint Lenox with the 
¢ whole bufinefs, and enquired of him, with great earneftnefs, if 
‘he had’ ever obferved Alexander out of his fenfes, as he really 
‘ thought him fo at prefent. * At all events (faid the king) I de- 
«< fire your grace to accompany me into the houfe where the fel- 
«¢ low lies bound, and the money is fecured.’ 

* Lenox thought the ftory very improbable ; but affirmed he had 
* never remarked any thing in his brother-in-law like: madnefs, 
¢ But Alexander perceiving the king talk with the duke, and fufpect- 
‘ ing the purpofe, rode up to his majefty, and intreated him not 
* to difcover the affair to any, and to take no body along with him 
* into the houfe where the fellow lay. The king however, half 
«laughing, made anfwer, ‘I am a bad money-teller, and muft 
«« have fome one to aflift me in that office.” —‘ Yet will not I (re- 
«* plied Alexander) permit any one to fee the treafure at firft but 
«* yourfelf; but you may afterwards do as you think proper.’ 

‘This made the king fufpect fome treafonable plot ; but one 
* fufpicion overwhelming another, his majefty rode on between truft 
«and diltruft, yet afhamed, for he knew the integrity of- his own 
* heart, to feem to fufpect, unlefs he had better grounds. 

‘ Alexander ftill prefled the king to put on, although his own 
* horfe,; on which he had rode the whole chace, was fo tired as 
* hardly to be able to keep up with the king’s. When the king 
* was within two miles of Perth, Alexander halted a little, and 
* difpatched the other fervant to his brother, to let him know how 
*tiear the king was. When the: king had gone a mile farther, 
* Ruthven told the king he would poft on before and advertife the 
¢ earl of his approach. Alexander found his brother at dinner, and 
«he pretended ignorance of the king’s coming, although he had 
« been pre-acquainted with it by the two fervants. However, when 
¢ Alexander told him of the king’s nearnefs to town, he rofe haftily 
‘ from table, and with about fourfcore attendants met his majefty 
* at the end of the Inch, and the king not having above fifteen in 
* his retinue, armed only with fwords. His majeity fat an hour be- 
* fore his dinner was ferved, the earl apologizing for. the badnefs 
* of the cheer by his unexpetted arrival. 

‘ In the interim, the king enquired of Ruthven when it would be 
* time to look after the fellow; but Alexander anfwered, his ma- 
‘ jefty might firft take his dinner, as all was fafe, but begged he 
“would not be fen te whifper him, as the: earl who had miffed 
‘him might fmell out the affair: fo the king, who was-unwilling 
‘that it fhould be difcovered, dircéted all his difcourfe to Gowry, 
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« from whom however he could get nothing (though he ftarted dif- 
‘ ferent fubjects) but half words and imperfect fentences. 

' € The king being feated at dinner, the earl ftood at the end of 
* the table penfive and dejected, often whifpering over his fhoulder, 
‘ firft one of his fervants, and then another, as he had done be- 
‘ fore dinner was brought; but without any welcoming (fays the 
* original) of his majefty, or any other hearty form of entertain- 

“€ment. Nor was that all: although it was cuftomary as foon as 
‘ the king’s firft fervice was brought, for his courtiers to go to din- 
“ner, they were permitted to ftand round the table till his majefty 
‘ had well nigh dined. Then the earl conducted them into another 
‘room to dinner, but fat not down with them, as the cuftom was, 

* but returned and ftood filent at the end of the king’s table; up- 
on which the king, in a familiar manner, exprefied his wonder 
“ at his lordfhip’s deferting his guefts. 

‘ The king being ready to rife, and all his fervants in the hall at 
«dinner, Alexander, who ftood behind the king’s chair, whifpered 
“in his ear, that now was the time; but he would be glad if his 
« majefty would fend his brother into the hall to entertain his 
* guefts. Upon this his majefty called for wine, and, in a jocular 
« manner, told Gowry, that though his lordfhip had feen foreign 
* entertainments, he would teach him the cuftom of Scotland, as 
* he was a Scotfman ; and therefore as his lordfhip had forgotten to 
‘¢ welcome him in a bumper, and to fit down with his ‘guefts, he 
« would drink to him his own welcome, which he defired him to 
« go and do to his other guefts, in his name: this the earl obeyed ; 
« and the king rifing from table, defired Mr. Alexander to bring 
« fir Thomas Erfkine along with them. Alexander told the king, 
« that he would order any one or two his majefty chofe to accom- 
‘ pany them, and only defired that he would publicly command his 
* courtiers not to follow. 

‘Thus the king, attended only by Alexander, paffed through 
‘ the hall where the noblemen, &c. were at dinner, and afcending 
‘a winding ftair-cafe (turnpike in the original) went through three 
‘or four chambers, the doors of which Ruthven ftill locked be- 
‘hind him; and with a more fimiling countenance than he had 
« wore the whole day, ftill repeated, ‘ Pll warrant I have him fafe 
‘enough.’ At laft they came to a little ftudy, where his majefty 
‘ faw ftanding, with a dejected countenance, a fellow not bound, 
‘but at his liberty, with a dagger at his girdle. Ruthven locked 
‘the door of the ftudy, and clapping his hat on his head, fnatched 
‘the dagger from the man, the point of which, with a fieree 
‘ countenance, he held to the king’s breaft, and often fwore, that 

‘ if his majefty either cried, or opened a window, he would plunge 

‘it to his heart. He then told‘ James, he muft fubmit to be treated 

‘ by him as he thought proper; for he was certain his \majefty’s 

‘* confcience was burdened for the death of his father, Mis ma- 


* jelty was greatly alarmed at this fudden change of language and 
U 4 * behaviour 
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¢ behaviour; nor did his alarm diminish, when he confidered tha¢ 
‘he had nothing to defend himfelf with but his hunting-hora, 
‘ which he had not had leifure to throw afide, whereas Alexander 
€ had not only a fword by his fide, but a dagger in his hand. In- 
# deed the fellow in the ftudy trembled all the while, and looked 
* more like one condemned, than the executioner of fuch an en- 
¢ terprize. 

‘ His majefty then began to expofe at Jength the horror of fhed- 
¢ ding his blood, which he affured him would not pafs unrevenged, 
¢ as the Almighty had granted him children and loyal fubjeéts, and 
¢ as, in default of thefe, God would raife up ffocks and ftones to 
# revenge murdered royalty. 

‘«* As for your father (continued the king) he fell when I was a 
** minor, and by the ordinary courfe of law, nor have J any bur- 
¢* den on my confcience on that fcore. I appeal to yourfelf how 
** well I deferve of your houfe: did not I reftore your brother 
«and you to your titles and eftates? And have I not educated 
¢* three of your fifters in my bofom, as it were, by placing them 
** about my beloved queen? Confider I am of the fame religion 
** you have eyer profeffed; and remember that holy man Mr. Ra- 
* bert Rolloch, whofe fcholar you was: his foul (for he could ne- 
** ver teach you fuch unnatural cryelty) will accufe you at the laf 
#6 day.’ | 

¢ The king concluded with thefe words: ¢ If you will let me be- 
** gone, I fhall never reveal to any what you have done, nor shall 
#* you ever incur punifhment for it.’ 

* The king’s eloquence ftartled Alexander; fo uncovering his 
‘ head, he fwore his majefty’s life fhould be fafe, if he would make 
‘no noife nor cry till he brought in the earl. The king afked 
* what his brother would do.to him. ‘ That his lordfhip will tell 
¢¢ you himfelf (faid Alexander) when he comes; in the mean. time 
** you muft behave quietly.” Then making towards the door, he 
‘ bade the man keep the king on his peril till his return; and,. 
* added he, Sir, you muft content yourfelf to be his prifoner: fo 
‘ faying, he went out and locked the door after him, Then began 
§ the king to enquire of the man if he was to be his murderer, and 
¢ how far he was in the fecret of the confpiracy. But the fellow, 
f all trembling and aftonifhed, affured the king that he had been 
* put jn there by force; and indeed (adds the original) he had ever 
* mtreated Mr. Alexander to do his majefty no harm. But as Ruth- 
* ven had made the king fweag neither to cry nor open a window, 
* James only commanded the fellow to open one on the right, 

* While the king was in this dangerous fituation, his attendants 

* beginning to rife from table, where Gowry was with them, one 
‘ of his servants entered haftily the hall, and told his mafter that 
* the King was horfed, and had returned through the Inch. This 
* Gowry reporting to the courtiers, they all rufhed out together, to 
* the fore-gate, But one of the company afking the porter when 
; ae 
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* his majelty departed, the porter affirmed hg was pot yet gone; ag 
* which the ear] looked angrily, and called him aliar. Then turn- 
* ing to the duke and the earl of Mary, he told them he would foon 
* know the truth: ac¢ordingly he san through the court, and pp 
* ftairs. His defign in this was to {peak wath his brother, as ap- 
‘ peared very well by the cirgumitance of time, Ajexander having 
* at the fame inftant, left the king and come down ftairs. , 
‘ Soon after, the ear] returned, and affured the nobles, that the 
§ king had fo long fince rode out at the back gate, that if they 
f were not very expeditions they weuld not overtake him; ypop 
‘ this he and the reft called for their horfes, and made towards the 
‘Tach. But, as providence would have it, they paffed under one 
* of the wingows of the ftudy where the king was, juft at the time 
* Alexander returned, who, casting his hand out ig a defperate 
‘ manner, (the original) cried, ‘‘ There is no help for it, you muft 
* die.” And fwearing that he myft be bound, attempted to do ig. 
‘ At the word binding, his majefty faid he was born a free king, 
f and would die ome. Alexander then eflayed to have made his 
* menaces good ; but the king fuddenly difengaged himfelf. Be- 
‘ing thus difappointed, Ruthven clapped his right hand on his 
‘ fword; but the king, with his right hand, feized both Alexan- 
“ der’s hand and fword, and with his left caught him by the throat, 
‘ while Ruthven thruft two or three of his fingers into his mq- 
‘ jefty’s mouth, to hinder him from crying. In this manner the king 
‘ forced Alexander to the window, which the king had caufed the 
* man to open, as has been related; and under it luckily paffed at 
‘ that inftant his majefty’s retinue, with the earl of Gowry. There 
¢ the king holding out the right fide of his head, and right elbow, 
‘cried, “ They are murdering me! They are murdering me!” 
‘« His voice being knowa by the duke and the earl of Marr, Gow- 
‘ry afked what it meant, and f¢emed (fays the original) neither 
¢ to have feen his majefty, nor heard his voice. Upon this Erfkine 
‘and his brother flew on Gowry, calling him a traitor; byt 
‘ Gowry’s fervants pasted them. The other courtiers rufhed ig, 
‘and Lenox and Marr endeavour’d to get entrance to his majeity 
‘ by the ftair he had gone up, while Gowry and his fervants haftened 
‘up the other fegret back way, which had then been left open on 
* purpofe. : 
‘Ip the courl of their grappling, the king brought Alexander 
‘ by force to the ftudy door, which at his laft coming in he had 
‘ neglected to fhut. By this time his majefty had fecured Alexan- 
‘der’s head nader his arm, and had him on his knees, in which 
‘ pofture the king not only pufied him with violence againft the 
‘door of the private ftaircafe (turmpike) but alfo attempted to 
‘ wreft Alexander’s fword from him, with which he meant to have 
‘ ftabbed Ruthven, and then to have thrown him down ftairs. The 
‘ man ftood trembling at the king’s back, till Ramfay having en- 
f tered the room, and found the king and Alexander in that pof- 
‘ ° tum 
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ture, he ftruck Ruthven twice or thrice with his dagger, the king 
* till holding him faft, and then the man withdrew. He being 
* gone, the king pufhed Ruthven down the back ftairs, on which 
* being met by fir Thomas Erfkine (whom Ramfay had called on) 
€ he was killed, his laft words being, He was not to blame. 

* But fearce had Erfkine and Herris entered the room where the 
© king was, than Gowry, with a fword in each hand, and a fteel 
© bonnet on his head, with feven fervants armed with drawn fwords, 
* rufhed into the room, having come up the fame back way, and 
“ cried out with a great oath, That they fhould all die as traitors. 
* Upon this the king began to look for Alexander’s fword ; but his 
“ fervants pufhed him into the little ftudy, and locked the door 
‘upon him. And, though they were only four in number, and 
* Gowry had feven, yet after a long and furious engagement, it 
‘ pleafed God to give the king’s fervants the victory, the earl be- 
ing ftabbed by Ramfay to the heart, inftantly expired, without 
“ once calling upon God, while his fervants were pufhed (flung) 
* over the ftairs, after receiving many blows, Ramfay, Herris, and 
« Erfkine, being alfo wounded. 

* All this while Lenox and Marr were endeavouring to force their 
« entrance with hammers into the chamber by which the king and 
« Alexander had come in; but as the door was double and very 
¢ ftrong, and the wall was of boards, half an hour had elapfed be- 
* fore they got in, when they found the earl dead at his majefty’s 
“feet. The king immediately kneeled, as did all his attendants, 
and with his own mouth thanked God for his miraculous de- 
“ liverance, affuring himfelf (fays the original) that the Almighty 
* had preferved him for the perfeting fome greater work to his 
« glory, and for procuring by him the weal of his fubjects. ' 

‘When the town’s folks heard of the flaughter of their provoft, 
‘and not being privy to his treafonable confpiracy, they ran in 
“ arms to the earl’s houfe in great numbers. But the king, by of- 
“ten fpeaking to them from the window, in about three hours 
“ time pacified the infurreétion. “His majefty alfo commanded the 
* bailies and honeft men of the town to be brought into his pre- 
« fence, to whom having related the whole affair, he committed 
‘ the houfe and the bodies of the brothers to their keeping, till 
_ his pleafure was further known. 

‘ Before his majefty left the town, he ordered the earl’s pockets 
* to be fearched for letters, which might happily throw a new light 
‘on the confpiracy; but nothing was found in them except a 
* little clofe parchment bag, full of magical charaéters, and words 
“of inchantment (fays the original.) In this the earl placed, it 
* would feem, his chief confidence; for he ever carried it about 
‘him. But though the magical ‘bag could not prevent his death, 

¢ yet while it was upon him it was obferved that the wound of which 


‘ “he died bled not 5 but that being removed the blood gufhed out 
‘in 
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¥in great abundance, to the great admiration of all the Behold- 


‘ers! 

‘ This circumftance, which is enough to make the fenfible part 

¢ of mankind call in queftion the other particulars of this affair, 

‘is related by Spotfwood and the earl of Cromarty, and in the 
*court memorial it is termed an infamy which has fpotted the 
* houfe of Ruthven for many defcents, as is notorious — it) to 
‘the whole country. _ 

« It was near eight o’clock at night before the king could leave 
‘St. Johnfton on account of the tumult ; but he had not rode 
‘four miles ere the whole road was covered with armed foot and 
# horfe, who received his majefty with the moft loyal acclamations. 
‘The concourfe of people to Falkland the reft of the week, and 
‘ to Edinburgh the next week, with the bonfires and rejoicings for 
« his majefty’s delivery, I purpofely omit (fays the original) as fu 
‘ ficiently known. 

« Intelligence of this affair being fent next day to the council, 
‘ who then remained in the metropolis, they defired the minifters 
“to affemble their congregations, and give God thanks for his 
‘ majefty’s happy deliverance. They however excufing themfelves 
‘as unacquainted with the circumftances, were informed, that 
‘they were only to fignify to the people, that their fovereign had 
* efcaped a great danger, and to ftir them up to thankfgiving. 
* But they replying, that nothing ought to be delivered from the 
+ pulpit but that whereof the truth was known, as every thing 
* uttered there ought to be in faith: it was at laft refolved that the 
«council fhould go in procefflion to the market-crofs, where the 
‘ bifhop of Rofs, after a narration of the confpiracy, fhould give 

‘ public thanks for his majefty’s efcape; which was according- 

‘ly done (fays Spotfwood) to the general fatisfa&tion of the be- 
‘ holders. 

‘The Monday following James came to Edinburgh, attended 
‘by many noblemen and barons, and heard a fermon preached at 
* the crofs by Mr. Patrick Gallowey, who gave a detail of the 
‘ whole confpiracy : and the next day the king, in a folemn coun- 
* cil at Holy-rood-houfe, mortified a thoufand pounds Scots from 
¢ the annual revenues of the abbey of Scoon for the entertainment 
‘of fome poor men, and beitowed honours and donations on 
‘ Ramfay, Erfkine, and Herris. At the fame time, the laft Tuef- 
¢ day in September and the Sunday following were appointed for a 
‘ folemn thankfgiving throughout the kingdom.’ 

We have omitted inferting the notes, in “which the author has 
endeavoured to fhew contradictions in the evidence. The nature 
of our plan is too limited to admit their being inferted. But, in 
our opinion, they ferve to prove beyond the poffibility’ of a doubt, 
the reality of the attempt upon the king’s life, which is confirm’d 
by the concurring teftimonies of the duke of Lenox, Sir Thomas 
Erfkine, Sir Hugh Herris, Mr. Ramfay, and Henderfon, who was 

On 
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on the fpot when the king was firft affaulted hy Alexander Ruth. 
ven. 

After all our animadverfions, we recommend the book as 2 ule- 
full performance, to thofe who are defirous of knowing the temper 
of the religionifts in Scotland immediately after the reformation, 
the conftitution of that country, and the genius of the inhabi- 
tants, from the reign of James IJ. to the union of the crowns, 





Arr. Il. A Supplement to the works of Alexander Pope, Efg; Contain 
ing fuch poems, letters, &c. as are omitted iu the edition publifoed by 
the Rev. Dr. Warburton. To which is edded, A hey ta the letters. 
Sue. Pr. 3s. Cooper. i 


1)* Warburton informs us, in his preface to Pope’s works, that 
) ‘ all that is good, and nothing but what is exquifitely fo, is 
“to be found in As edition.” The doétor hath therefore taken the 
fiberty, probably out of regard to Mr. Pope’s reputation, to re 
trench fome fuperfluities, to curtail fome paflages, and omit others. 
Thefe parts and paflages our editor, in the volume before us, hath 
thought proper to reftore : and as there is generally a good gleaning 
after 2 plenteous harveft, the little theaf which he hath here bound 

may, in our opinion, be no unacceptable prefent to the public; as 
whatever undoubtedly belongs, or with any degree of certainty is 
attributed, to fo excellent a writer, cannot fail of meeting with a 
favourable reception. 

This fupplement confifts of the following additions, reftora- 
tions, Oc. wiz. | 

Several letters, and parts of letters, to and from Mr. Cromwell, 
Paros, Gay, Mifs Blount, and others. 

Some little * occafional poems ; which were certainly written by 

Pope, 





~~ —w — . nena 
* Amongft thefe is the following panegyric on Lady Mary Worthly 
Montague, which we fhall extra for the entertainment of our 
veadars. 
I 


* In beauty, or wit, 

* No mortal as yet 
“ To queftion your empire has dar'd 5. 

* But men of difcerning 

‘ Have thought that in learning, 
§ To yield to a | was hard. 


* Impertinent {chools, 
¢ With mufty dull rules, 
* Have reading to females deny’d, 
* So papifts refufe 
* The bible to ufe, 
{ Left flocks thou’d be wife as their guide. 


IIT, 





os 
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Pope, though omitted in many, fonte in, alf thie editions of Kis 
works, for very obvious reafons. ' 
An effay on human life. 
Three hours after marriage, a comedy. 


Ae PRIA ETNN LE IT TTEN 





Il. 
‘ *Twas:a womas at firft, 
« (Indeed the was cusit)- 
* In knowledge that tafted delight ;. 
« And fages agree, 
‘ The laws fhou’d decree, 
‘ To the firt poffeffor the right. 
IV. 
‘ Then bravely, fair dame, 
‘ Refame the old claim, 
* Which to your whole fex does belong, 
‘ Aind let men receive, 
‘ From: a fecond bright Eve,. 
* The knowledge of right, and of wrong, 
V. 
‘ But if the fish Eve 
‘ Hard doom.did: receive; 
‘ When only one. apple had the,, 
‘ What a punifhment new 
* Shall be found’ out for you, : 
‘ Who tafting, have robb’d'the whole tree ? 


Mr. Pope afterwards quarrelled with Lady Mary, on account» of 
fatire fuppofed to have been. written by her, called Ver/és to the imitator 
of Horace ; in return for which-Mr. Pope branded. her with his.ufual 
feverity under the name of Sappho. 


From furious Sapphe fearce 2 milder fate, 
P—d by her love, or:libell’d by her hate. 


She is mentioned alfo with an-eqnal warmth of refentment in feveral 
em of Pope’s works. We are not to be furprifed therefore that the 
ve verfes were omitted. | 
In this little collection we meet. likewife with. this imitation of Mar- “ 
tial’s epigram, 
Atria longa patent ;. fed nee ecenantibus ufquam, 
Nec fomno locus ef; quas benenan: habites ? 


which Mr. Pope, at leaf it was when- writtem generally afcribed to 
bim, thus applied: | 


* Upon the Dm of M———"s houfe at Woodpack. 


« See, fir, fee here’s the grand appro 
* This way is for his grace coset c” ir 
© There lies the bridge, and here’s the,clock ; 
Obferve the lion and the cock, 
‘ The {pacious court, the colonade, 
* And mark how-wide,the hail is made, 


a 
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Amongft the, letters.we meet with one faid to be written by Pope 
at the age of nineteen, which fhews him to have been a great mafter 
of numbers, and to have attained a remarkable facility of expref- 
fion. It is written to his friend Henry Cromwell, Efq; and is much 
in the ftyle of Prior’s epiftle to Fleetwood Shephard. It begins 
thus ; 


¢ Dear Mr. Cromwell, 

‘ May it pleafe ye! ° 
¢ Sit ftill a moment; pray be eafy 
‘ Faith ’tis not five; no play’s begun ; 

« No game at ombre loft or'won. 

Read fomething of ‘a diff’rent nature, 
Than Evening Poft, or Obfervator ; 

And pardon me a little fooling, 

—Juft while the coffee ftands a cooling. 

* Since your acquaintance with one Brocas, 
Who needs will back the mufes cock-horfe, 
I know you dread all thofe who write; 
And both with mouth and hand recite ; 
Who flow, and leifurely rehearfe 

« As loth t’enrich you with their verfe ; 

¢ Juft as a ftill, with fimples in it, 

« Betwixt each drop ftays half a minute. 

« (That fimile is not my own, 

« But lawfully belongs to Donne ; 

* You fee how well I can contrive a 

‘ Interpolatio furtiva) . 

* To Brocas’ lays no more you liften, 

« Than to the wicked works of Whiiton; 

¢ In vain he ftrains to reach your ear, 
With what it, wifely, will not hear: 

You blefs the pow’r who made that organ, 
Deaf to the voice of fuch a Gorgon, 





nw“ 


~ a ~ 


a - a 


« (For 





‘« The chimneys are fo well defign’d, 
* They never fmoke in any wind. 
‘ This gallery’s contriv’d for walking, 
‘ The windows to retire and talk in ; 
* The council-chamber for debate, 
* And all the reft are.rooms of ftate. 
‘ Thanks, fir, cry’d I, tis very fine. | 
« But where d’ye fleep, or where d’ye dine? 
_© I find by all you_have'been — 
‘ That ’tis a houfe, but not a dwelling.’ 


The verfion of the firft pfalm, and the Sober advice from Horace 
which is an imitation of his Ambubajarum collegia, Fc. were omitted, 
and very properly, by his reverend editor, becaufe the loofenefs of- 
thofe pieces reflected in fome meafure on Mr. Pope’s moral cha- 
raéter, tho’ the latter of them was by Pope’s own confent.printed ia 
one (if not more) edition of his works, 


5 
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¢ (For fo one fure may call that head, .* . 

« Which does not look, but read men dead). : 
« I hope, you think me none of thofe 

¢ Who fhew their parts as Pentlow does ; 

‘ I but lug out to one or two 

« Such friends, if fuch there are, as you, 

« Such, who read Heinfius and Maffon, 

« And as you pleafe to pafs their doom, 

¢ (Who are to me both Smith and Johnfon) 

« So feize them flames, or take them, Tonfon.’ 


| By this little fpecimen of the burlefque and familiar, the reader 

will perceive that Pope’s genius for poetry was more extenfive’ than 
fome will readily allow it to be, and that he might have fucceeded 
perhaps in any fpecies of it to which he thought proper to apply 
himéelf. 

In one of the letters from the * Abbé C——n, there is an excellent 
thought which we cannot pafs over without extracting it for the fa- 
tisfaétion of our readers. 

« I was the other day (fays the Abbé) at a great man’s levee; it 
« made me fhudder: he was corpulent and grofs of body, and 
feem’d to me as if fattening for fome facrifice. I then thought a 
corrupt minifter, furrounded by his creatures and mercenaries, 
like the man, who by unlawful praétices had‘ obtained the fer- 
« vices of evil fpirits, and thinks it noble to be attended on by 
‘ fiends, but yet expects in the end, that they will tear him to 
« pieces.’ 

The following letter, defcribing Blenheim, was omitted in n Pope’ s 
works, in compliment to the owners of it. 

«I will not‘defcribe Bl—— in particular, not to foreftal your ex- 
* pectations before you fee it: only take a fhort account, which, I 
¢ will hazard my little credit, is no unjuft one. I never faw fo 
* great a thing with fo much littlenefs in it. I think the archite& 
¢ built it entirely in complaifance to the tafte of its owners : for it 
« is the moft inhofpitable thing imaginable, and the moft felfifh. It 
‘ has, like their own hearts, no room for ftrangers, and no Te- 
* ception for any perfon of fuperior quality to themfelves. There 
« are but juft two apartments, for the mafter and miftrefs, below ; 
« and but two apartments above, (very much inferior to them) in. 
3 
. 
4 


the whole houfe. When you look upon the outfide, you'd think 
it large enough for a prince; when you fee the infide, it is too 
little for a fubje€t; and has not conveniency to lodge a common 
family. It is a houfe of entries and paflages; among which 
there are three vifta’s through the whole, very ufelefsly hand- 
fome. ‘There is what might have been a fine gallery, but 
fpoil’d by two arches towards the end of it, which take away the 
. * fight 
* Thefe letters in the name of the Abbé, &c. are fappoled to have 
been written by Mr. Pope to Mr, Gay. 
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* fight of feveral of the windows. ‘There are two ordinary ftair-cafes 
¢ inftead of one greatone. ‘The beft things, within the houfe, are 
¢ the hall, which is indeed noble and well-proportioned ; and the 
“ cellars and offices under-grourid, which are the moft commodious, 
« and the beft contrived of the whole. At the top of the building 
*« are feveral cupola’s:and little turrets that have but an ill éffeét, 
« and make the building look at once finical and heavy. What 
« feems of the beft tafte, is that front towards the gardens, which 
* is not yet loaded with thefe turrets. The two fides of the build- 
“« ing are entirely fpoiled by two monftrous bow-windows, which 
* ftand juft in the middle, inftead. of doors: and as if it were fa- 
* tal, that fome trifling littlenefs fhould every where deftroy the 
« grandeur, there are in the chief front two femicircles of a lower 
« ftruGture than the reft, that cut off the angles, and look as if 
* they were purpofely defigned to hide a loftier and nobler piece of 
« building, the tep of which appears abeve them. In a word, 
“the whole is a moft expenfive abfurdity; and the duke of 
“ Shrewfbury gave a true character of it, when he faid, it was a 
* great quarry of {tones abeve ground.’ 

The Effay on human life was printed (as our editor informs us in 
his preface) foon after the Effay on man, was ushered into the world 
by the fame publifher, and afferted in the title to be done by the 
fame author. This (fays our editor) was never contradicted by Aim. 
Whether, after all, this poem was waitten by Mr. Pope er not, we 
cannot poflibly determine. Certain it is, that there are in it many 
excellent lines, which, in the general turn and manner of them, 
greatly refemble his, as our readers will perceive by what fol- 
lows. It begins thus : ! 

* Pleafure but cheats us with an empty name, 

* Still feems to vary, yet is itil] the fame ; 

« Amufement’s al] its utmoft {kal can boaft, 

* By ufe it lefiens, and in thought is loft. 

‘ The youth that riots and the age that hoards, 

* Folly that facrifices things to words ; 

« Pride, wit, and beauty, in one tafte agree, 

* ’Tis fenfual, or ’tis mental luxury. 

* Sad ftate of nature, doom’d to fruitlefs pain, 
Something to wifh and want, but never gain ; 
Reftlefs we live, and difappointed die, 

Unhappy, tho’ we know not how nor why. 

‘ Alas! experience but too plainly fhews, 

‘ That man can aét againft the truths he knows ; 
* By cuftoms led, or by allurements won, 

‘ Difcern that evil which he cannot fhun, 

* Whate’er we do, the motive’s much the fame, 

‘ Tis impulfe governs under reafon’s name ; 

* Each eagerly fome fav’rite end purfues, 

* And diff’rent t@npers furnith diff’rent views.’ 


~ “ -. 
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A little farther on we mect with 


‘ Afk the bold freeman, or the coward flave; 

‘ What makes one abjeé&, and the ether brave? 

« What gives to fools their faith, to knaves their wiles; 
To cynics fournefs, and to flatt’rers finiles ? 

| ‘ This one great trath muft ftand by all confeft; 
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« Some roling paflion lurks in ev’ry breaft ; 
« That weaknefs by a fpecious name they call, 
‘ For ’ts that weaknefs {ti} which governs all.’ 


Surely this muft have been pefih’d by the author of the Ethie 
épiftles, nor are thefe lines, in our opinion, unworthy of him 3 


‘Is this, O grandeur! then thy envy’d ftate, 
‘ To raife mens wonder and provoke their hate? 
* By crimes procur’d, and then in fear enjoy’d, 
¢ By mobs applauded, and by mobs deitroy’d.s 
‘ Say, mighty cunning, which deferve the prize, 
* The courtier’s promifes or ttader’s lies? 
© Some fhort-liv’d profit, all the patns rewafds 
‘ Of bankrupt dealers, and of perjur’d lords. 
‘ Honeft alike, you own, but wifer far, 
‘ The knave upon the bench than at thre bar. 
* Where lies the diff’rence ? only in degree, 
* And higher rank is greater infamy. 
* Poor rogues in chains but dangle to the wind; 
‘ Whilft rich ones live the terror of mankind.’ 


‘ Had right decided, and not fate, the caufe, 

‘ Rome had preferv’d her Cato, and her laws: 

‘ Fortune fets off the bad, as tawdry drefs 

‘ Shews but the more the wearer’s hoinclinefs. 

‘ So mad Caligula’s vain triumph tells, 

‘ That all his conquefts are but cockle fhells. 

¢ True merit fhines in native fplendor bright, 

« Whilft falfe but glares awhile, and hurts the fight; 
¢ As midnight vapours caft a giimm’ring blazes 

* And to the darknefs ove their feeble rays.’ 





¢ Rome had her Cefar, 2nd our Cromwell we, 

¢ Alike in fortune, pow’r, and intamy; 

‘ And fhou’d new Cxfars and new Crormvells rife; 
‘ They could but act the fame dull tragedies : 

€ Foes to mankind, themfetves, and virtue’s rules, 
‘ Whilft living heroes, and when dead but fools.’ 


There are many other parts of this poem equal, if not fuperior 
to what we have here extrastcd. Whether the piece before us 
therefore, is a copy or an original, or by whatever hand it was 
érawn, we may venture at leaft to pronounce it a good picture, 
Vou. UI. April 1757. X . aud 
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and acknowledge ourfelves obliged to the editor for the preferva- 
tion of it. The poem contains, however, fome * objectible paf- 
fages, which vifibly point out the reafons of Mr. Pope’s conceal- 
ment of himfelf as the author. 

To fwell this little colleion into a volume (a circumftance high- 
ly neceflary on thefe occafions) our author has added a comedy 
cal’d three hours after marriage, which but for the reafon above- 
mentioned might as well have been omitted : this play, which is 
but a poor performance, is publifhed as Mr. Gay’s, but generally 
fuppofed to have been the joint work of him, Arbuthnot, and 
Pope, who unfortunately clubb’d together to convince the world 
how poor a figure the greateft talents make when mifapply’d. As 
we cannot tell, at this diftance of time, what fhare Mr. Pope 
might have in begetting this dirty baftard, we fee no reafon for 
laying it fo immediately at his door, efpecially as Gay had already 
adopted it. 

Upon the whole, we think the public is, in fome meafure, ob- 
liged to this little fupplement for fome valuable reliques, which 
might, without it, have gradually funk into oblivion. Every man 
who has the leaft pretence to tafte, wou’d be glad to have every 
thing written by Mr. Pope. Even the filings of fuch diamonds 
are not without luftre, and though the Dr. like a carelefs work- 
man, hath thought proper to throw them away, yet as the editor 
has taken the pains to pick them up, we cannot help recommend- 
ing them as worthy of a place in the cabincts of the curious. 


* Objeétible, we wou’d be underftood, in point of doérine, as 
feeming to favour fafa/ity, an error to which (we learn by Dr. W. 
in his preface) Mr. Pope was unhappily inclin’d. 

In this little poem we meet alfo with fome fentiments which that 
learned commentator wou'd not, willingly, attribute to his author ; 
fuch as 

Man’s ftate in life’s uncertain, mixt at bett, 
Conduét fome little does, but fate the reft. 
Search time’s records, compare the old and new, 
Set diftant ages in one point of view ; 

Stull the fame profpects, under diff’rent dates, 
All dark decrees of over-ruling fates. 


Thefe, with a few other fimilar paflages, prevented the infertion 
of this poem in all the editions of Pope, hitherto publifhed. 





Art. Ul. Mr. Francis’s Demofthenes continued, 


Os the third Philippic the ambition of Philip, the rapidity of 
| his conquefts, and his perpetual violation of treaties are again 
the obje& of the eloquence of Demofthenes, again he endeavours 
to awaken the Athenians from their infenfibility, not only by 
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ftrong reprefentations of their own immediate danger, but by 
alarming them with a generous concern for the common liberties 
of Greece. He reproves, reproaches, condemns, with all his 
ufual vehemence. Yet his reproofs are tempered with profef- 
fions of his affection and zeal for their fervice ; his reproaches 
are a manly refentment of the fervile adulation of their orators, 
and even while he condemns the paft errors of their Adminiftra- 
tion, his reflexions upon their conduét are intermix’d with fuch 
acknowledgments of their wifdom and magnanimity, that his 
whole oration is an artful, pleafing panegyrit. Such it probably 
appeared to the people of Athens ; but it is filled with maxims 
of fuch political wifdoms with fentiments of liberty fo truly 
honourable to human kind, that it muft appear to every free 
people one of the nobleft, moft valuable remains of antiquity. 

It opens thus, ‘ Although many orations, O men of Athens, 
‘are made in almoft every affembly upon the violent aéts of 
‘ hoftility, which Philip, fince he ratified the peace between 
‘us, hath committed not againft us only, but againft the 
* other ftates of Greece ;. although, I am fenfible, we unanimoufly 
* declare, however we fail to act in purfuance of that declaration, 
« that it becomes the dignity of the republic to fpeak, and in every 
‘ fingle inftance to aé in fuch a manner, that this Macedonian fhall 
* be checked in the progrefs of his infolence, and fuffer the chaf- 
* tifement he merits, yet to fuch extreme diftrefs are our affairs by 
* your infenfibility reduced, that I am apprehenfive it will appear 
‘an injurious invective, however indifputably true, fhould I af- 
‘ firm, that if all your orators were determined to propofe, and 
‘you to enact fuch decrees, as would moit effettually ruin the 
* commonwealth, 1 do ‘not imagine it could poflibly be more dif- 
‘ trefled, than itis at prefent. Various caufes there are, perhaps, 
‘which have confpired to thefe diftreffes; for one, or two were 
‘incapable of producing them. ‘The principal, however, (if you 
“confider rightly) you will find arifes from thofe perfons, who 
‘ rather choofe to flatter you, than offer you thofe falutary coun- 
‘fels, your circumftances require. Some of them, while in pof- 
‘ fetfion of their prefent aftluence and power, have not the leaft 
‘ apprehenfion of futurity; and from thence conclude, that neither 
‘ought you to have any folicitude about it. Others there are, 
‘ who accufing and calumniating whoever are engaged in the ad- 
‘ miniftration, yet produce no other effe&, than that the repub- 
“lic fhould herfelf take vengeance of herfelf, and this her fole 
‘occupation, while Philip ‘hall be at liberty to {peak and to at 
* according to his pleafure. Such pclitics, now grown habitual to 
‘us, are the caufes of our diftrefles, and our errors. But I con- 
* jure you, O men of Athens, although I fhall with the utmoft plain- 
* nefs declare fome certain truths, let me not beeome an objet 
‘of your indignation. Confider, rather, that you efteem this 
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‘freedom of fpeech, upon other occafions, fo much the com- 
* mon right of all the inhabitants of Athens, that even to foreigners 
* and flaves you impart a fhare of it; while your domeftics exprefs 
‘their fentiments with greater liberty, than the citizens of fome 


‘ other republics. But you haveentirely driven this freedom from 
* your public councils. For indulging in your aflemblies to the 
“ delicious pleafures of adulation, you liften only to thofe pro- 
* pofals, which gratify your inclinations, and thus in all conjunc- 
“tures, in all your meafures, you precipitate yourfelves into thefe 
* exceeding dangers. If fuch therefore at prefent your difpofition, 
‘I have nothing to propofe; but if you be willing to hear what 
‘ falutary counfel may be without flattery offered to you, I am 
‘ready to fpeak. For however totally deplorable our prefent con- 
* dition ; however numerous the lofles we have fuftained by our 
*‘ indolence and inaétion, if you will even yet a& as your interefts 
‘ demand, every thing may ftill-be happily conducted.—Perhaps, 
‘what I am going to fay, however true, may appear incredible : 
‘that the worft circumitance in all our paft misfortunes, is the 
* beft with regard to our future hopes, What circumftance ? 
* That by your never having purfued, in any one inftance, whe- 
‘ ther of lefs or greater importance, the real interefts of the re- 
* public, you are now in this unhappy fituation. For had you 
* conftantly acted with wifdom and refolution befitting your own 
‘ dignity, and fuch had {till continued, as at prefent, the condi- 
* tion of your affairs, we fhould wholly.defpair of their ever being 
*‘ hereafter in a {tate more profperous. But Philip hath indeed 
* proved victorious over your indolence, your inattention ; over 
‘ the republic he hath gained no victory. You have not been con- 
‘ quered ; you have not even marched to battle. If we could 
‘ therefore unanimoufly agree, that Philip hath invaded the re- 
* public, and violated the peace, our orators would have only to 
‘ propofe and advife the fafeit, eafieft methods of being revenged. 
« But fince among our own citizens there are fome fo abfurdly in- 
‘ fatuated, that while Philip is a¢tually taking your cities ; while 
‘ he keeps poffeffion of countries once under your obedience ; while 
‘ he treats all mankind with outrage and injuftice, yet fince there 
‘ are among us, who can endure to hear your orators frequently 
« declaring, that fome of our own people really occafion the re- 
‘ newal of the war, it is of abfolute neceflity cautioufly to guard 
‘ againft fuch reproaches. For it is not without apprehenfion, 
‘that whoever by his decrees, his counfels, would infpire you 
¢ with a refolution to repel thefe injuries, may be in danger of an 
‘impeachment for having renewed the war. Be this therefore 





‘ the firft principle, upon which I fpeak ; upon which I fhall de- 
‘ termine my future reafoning. If we have indecd a power of 
* debating upon the choice of peace or war; if the republic be 
‘ permitted really to enjoy that peace unviolated; if in very fa& 


‘ the choice depend on us, I declare (that I may begin with my 
‘own 
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‘ own fentiments) I declare for peace without referve, Yet I think 
‘it not-unreafonable to demand, that whoever, propofes this peace, 
¢ fhould fecure it to us effectually by their decrees, ratified in form, 
‘not amufé us with falfe appearances. _ But if another power, his 
“ arms for ever in his hands, and a very, numerous body of forces 
‘ conftantly round him, offers us indeed the name of peace, but 
‘in his conduét exercifes every a&t of hoftility againft us, what 
‘then remains, but to repel his violence? Jf afterwards you de- 
‘termine like him to declare you punctually obferve, the peace, 
‘I fhall not contradi€& you. But whoever elteems this a valid 
‘ peace, under profeffion of which Philip. extends his conquefts 
‘ over every nation round us, and is advancing to invade us in our 
‘own dominions. I firft affert, the man_is xseally difordered_in 
‘mind; and next, he meerly affirms, that Athens indeed pre- 
‘ferves the peace with Philip ; not Philip with Athens.. This 
‘privilege he hath purchafed by his profufion of bribes to the 
‘corrupted, that he fhall enter into aétual war agaiaft us, and 
‘we muft never take up arms again{ft him. But if we perfevere 
‘in our prefent condué, until he acknowledge himfelf an enemy, 
“ we are of all human kind moft fimple. For though he marched 
‘ even into Attica; though he approached the Piraeus, yet never 
‘will he make fuch an acknowledgement : at leaft, if. the ma- 
‘ nagement, in which he hath acted towards other tates, may. be 
‘brought in evidence with regard to us.’ : 
The people of Oreum, in Euboa, divided by the Macedonian 
and Athenian factions, were upon the point of determining their 
quarrel by a civil war. Philip fent his party a thoufand meree- 
naries under the command of Hipponicus, and at the fame time 
declared in his letters, that he had no other intention, than to 
fupprefs the feditious, and to fulfil every duty of a faithful friend 
and ally to their republic. Philiftides, whom he appointed - go- 
vernor of Oreum, exerted his power in raifing the Macedonian 
fattion. He banifhed, or fold to flavery, or put to death the 
principal leaders of the oppofite party.——Befides, the king of 
. Perfia, alarmed by the accounts his ambafladors gave him of 
Philip’s conquefts, poured forth his treafures among the Athe~ 
Nians, to engage them to act more openly againft an enemy, 
whom they both equally fafpe&ed. This circumitance difpofed 
them to hear our orator with greater attention. He proceeds 
therefore to enumerate the feveral initances of Philip’s fraud and 
treachery, by which he had deluded and impofed on the other 
ftates of Greece, and which he imagines ought fufficiently to have 
alarm’d the Athenians, with a proper fenfe of their own danger. 
“So very different (/ays be) are my fentiments from thofe of your 
‘other advifers, that to my judgment it appears, we fhould not 
“lofe ‘a moment in deliberating cither upon the prefervation of 


*Cherfonefus, or Byzantium, but fend them immediate fuccours, 
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and proteét them from whatever diftrefs *, and at the fame time 
concert the means of faving whole Greece from thofe extremeft 
dangers, with which fhe is furrounded. I will now declare, 
wherefore | am alarmed for the prefent conjunéture, that if I 
reafon juftly, you may enter into the force of my reafoning, and 
aét with fome attention to your own welfare, however wilfully re- 
gardiefs of that of others. But if I fhould appear to trifle with 
your patience, or to be blind in my conjectures of futurity, 
never either at this inftant or hereafter regard me, as a man in 
perfe& fanity of mind.’ ‘What caufe therefore can be af- 
* figned for our conduét? for not without powerful reafon, with- 
* out juft capfe, were the Grecians at that time univerfally ardent 
* for liberty, and now thus prompt to flavery. There was, O 
*men of Athens, there affuredly was a certain principle in the 
* fpirits of our people, which no longer exifts. A principle, that 
* overcame the treafures of the Perfians ; that afferted the common 
‘liberty of Greece ; that never, either in our engagements at fea, 
* or our battles at land, fhewed any abatement of its vigour. The 
* los of it hath totally corrupted our conftitution, and thrown our 
* whole affairs into confufion. What therefore was this principle ? 
* neither various, nor artificially refined +. A conftant, univerfal 
* deteftation of whoever received a bribe from thofe, who aimed at 
‘arbitrary power, or the deftruétion of our conftitution. Cor- 
* ruption was then efteemed a crime moft enormous, and the fe- 
* vereft juftice punifhed it. No interceffion then for mercy ; no 
‘pardon, Thofe favourable conjun@ures, which fortune, in all 
‘ affairs of importance, frequently offers to the indolent, againft 
‘ the moft vigilant ; to the perverfely unaétive, againft thofe, who 
f vigoroufly exert their utmoit efforts in performance of their duty, 
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* Proted them from whatever difirefs :—that is, whatever diftrefs the 
may fall into, fuffer, or be involved in. Grammar, we apprehend, 
required fomething of this kind to be added to the fentence, unlefs 
the tranilator had chofen to fubftitute the word every inftead of whatever, 
which we think very objectible as it ftands at prefent ; as are alfo 
the expreffions of, ‘ faving whole Greece—extremeff dangers—and 
¢ fanityof mind ;’ which laft is perhaps rather ftiff and phyfical. 

* Neitber various, nor artificially refined,--The original is edey weixsdcr, 
wd: eco. Nihil multiplex, aut artifciofum; rien de recherché (fays 
TJourreil) rien de raffiné. Surely the word various, here made ufe 
of, is not fufficiently expreflive of gwesao¢. In the common accep- 
fation, varies fgnifies changeable, fluctuating, or inconitant. 

A man fo various that he feem’d to be, 

Not one but al! mankind's epitome— . 
is Dryden’s chara€tes of Zimri; whereas gosxsace means fubtle, artful: 
and refin’d, “ 

The reft of this Philippic ig tranflated with great fpirit, accuracy, 
and exacinefs. A : ) 
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“were not then fold by your orators and generals; neither our 
“mutual, domeftic unanimity ; nor our common diffidence of 
‘ barbarians and tyrants; nor any other of this kind, the fup- 
‘ports of liberty. But now, as if in public market, they are all 
‘openly expofed to fale, and other principles imported in their 
‘ftead, by which the republic hath been irrecoverably ruined, 
‘and her conftitution broken by diftempers. What principles ? 
‘envy, when any man receives a bribe; laughter if he confefs it ; 
‘ pardon if he be convicted, and deteftation of his accufers; with 
‘all other the ufual attendants of corruption. For your naval 
‘ ftrength; your land-forces ; your revenues; your military ftores 
‘ of every kind, with whatever elfe are fuppofed to conftitute the 
‘ power of a republic, are greater far at prefent, and more nume- 
‘rous, than formerly, yet they are rendered ufelefs, ineffectual, 
‘ fruitlefs, by thefe fellers of their country.’ Let Englith- 
men read this, and forbear, if they can, the melancholy appli- 
cation. 

The third Philippic concludes with this fpirited exhortation : 
‘ While we are ourfelves unwilling to take the neceffary meafures 
‘ for our own fafety, I by no means advife our fending ambaffadors 
‘ to any other ftate. It were abfurd to abandon all concern for 
‘our own domeftic interefts, yet profefs an anxiety for thofe of 
‘ foreign nations ; or to behold with perfeé& infenfibility the prefent 
‘danger, yet pretend to alarm others with apprehenfions of the 
‘future. Not fuch is my advice. I rather advife you to fend mo- 
‘ ney and provifions to your troops in the Cherfonefus, and to com- 
‘ ply with whatever they can reafonably demand; to compleat your 
‘own armaments, and being prepared to enter firit into action 
‘ yourfelves, then to call together the other Grecian ftates ; inform 
‘ them of their danger, and imprefs it upon their underftandings. 
‘ This condué will be worthy of a republic, great and powerful as 
‘yours. For if you imagine, that the glory of preferving Greece 
‘is referved for the Chalcideans or Megareans, while you fhall 
‘ fearfully avoid the contention, you do not think with that dig- 
“nity dué to yourfelves. Happy for them, if they can preferve 
‘ themfelves ; but the prefervation of Greece muft be wrought by 
‘you alone. This glory your anceftors acquired by many, and 
‘ honourable, and great dangers, and to you have they bequeathed 
‘i. igs we fit indolently here, each of us wifhing for what he 
‘ defires, and anxious only, that he himfelf may not be com- 
‘ pelled to act; firft let me pronounce, he never fhall find others, 
‘who will fupply his inaétivity; and then I greatly fear, fome 
‘ ftrong neceflity may oblige us all to aé hereafter in a manner 
‘ moft oppofite to our inclinations. Were there any allies from 
‘ whom our indolence could expect fuch friendfhip, we fhould long 
‘ fince have found them, for we have long fince refolved never to 
‘at ourfelves. @ut there are no fuch friends. ‘Thefe are the 
‘ meafures I propofe. I now deliver them in writing, to be con- 
X 4 * firmed 
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¢ firmed by your decrees, and I verily believe, the diforders of the 
‘ {tate may {till be corrected, if they are carried into execution, 
1 ¥eh whoever hath better counfels, let ‘him propofe ; let him 

‘ give them to public debate. But whatever opinion you approve, 
¢ O all ye gods! may it be found profitable in the eyent, and ho- 
¢ nourable to the republic.’ 

In the fourth Philippic, the reftlefs, infatiate fpirit of Philip, and 
the yet unawakened indolence of the Athenians, are again the ob- 
jet of our orator’s indignation. The apparent neceffity of op- 
pofing Philip’s ambition is urged by other ¢ircumftances, and 
enforced with new arguments. More effectually to infure their 
vengeance, our orator advifes the people to fend an immediate 
embafly to the Perfian. He then exhorts them, under the ten- 
dereft images of parental affection and filial duty, to unite in 
that amity, fo neceflary to their common preferyation. His 
lightnings and his thunders, according to the language of anti- 
quity, are darted at the heads of traitors: they are objeéts of his 
terror, his deteftation and his horror. He pronounced this ora- 
tion a year after the laft, in the fourth of the hundred and ninth 
‘ Olympiad. 

From amongft many ftriking, nervous, and pathetic paflages in 
this oration, we fhall fele& the following, extracted from different 
parts of it, and thrown together for the entertainment of our 
readers, ‘They are moft of them fo fuitable to the prefent junc- 
ture, that, if we were not well affured they were delivered in the 
1ogth Olympiad, we might almoft imagine them to have been ad- 
drefled to a Britifh fenate in 1757. ‘ In truth (fays the orator) our 
‘ prefent conduct is abfolutely ridiculous, and, by the gods, I ve- 
‘rily believe Philip himfelf forms no other with, than that the 
¢ commonwealth fhould a&t for ever as fhe does at prefent. Yoy . 
f are perpetually too late in your operations; you lavifh away the 

public treafure ; you ate folicitous to whom you fhall intruft the 
‘ adminiftration ; you grow angry; you mutually accufe each 
‘ other.’ ——~ ‘ To be coldly affected to thofe obligations, which 
‘ every man owes his country, both in his perfon and his fortune, 
‘ is by no means a commendable chara&ter. The affertion requires 
§ yery little proof. His condu&, however, may perhaps admit 
 fome appearance of excufe. But unwillingly to hear what juftly 
‘ demands your attention, what is worthy of your deliberations, 
‘ certainly deferves the fevereft reprehenfion. Yet you refufe to 

‘hear, until apparent and immedigt e danger, as at this moment, 
* prefles hard upon you ; nor in any affair, of whatever importance, 
‘are you accuftomed to confult and determine when the republic 
¢ is more at leifure. When Philip is arining to invade us, you in- 
¢ dolently negle&t to arm in the fame manner, and appofe his inva-- 
¢ fion ; while whoever mentions your conduct with reproach, you 
‘ drive him out of your affemblies. However, 7 n you are in- 


‘ formed fome other place is taken. or hefleged, t ea indeed ,you 
‘ hear; 
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shear; then you prepare for war. Yet the time for hearing and 
‘ determining was precifely that, which you rejected; and the fea- 
* fon of entering upon action, and employing the forces you fhould 
‘have raifed, is that you now confume in hearing. From this. 
‘unhappy difpofition it proceeds, that you a& in perfect contra- 
¢ digtion to the reft of human kind; for every other people are ac- 
‘cuftamed to confult before events, you alone when they are 
‘ paft.’ —~ ‘ Many are the diforders and confufion. Of thefe, if 
‘ you be willing to hear, I am willing to fpeak. You are removed, 
‘Omen of Athens, from that foundation, upon which you were 
‘ placed by your anceftors. To hold the fovereignty of Greece ;- 
‘to have armies ever ready to fuccour the oppreffed, you have- 
‘been perfuaded, by thofe who now direct your adminiftration, is. 
‘a fruitlefS and an idle expence; but to pafs away your lives in in- 
‘dolence, and a total negle&t of every neceflary duty; to. abandon: 
‘ every thing, and fuffer others to take poffeflion, you new efteem 
‘a wonderful felicity, and a ftate of perfect fecurity.’-——‘ If, when 
‘ you behold the riches of ail foreign merchandife round you, and 
‘the abundance of provifions in your markets, you fuffer your- 
‘ felves to be fo far charmed by them, as to imagine no pofhible 
‘danger can ever threaten the republic, you neither determine 
‘with dignity nor wifdom. By this abundance you may indeed 
¢ determine whether your markets and feftivals are meanly or. ele-» 
‘ gantly fupplied; but a city, which we fuppofe would willingly 
‘ maintain the perpetual fovereignty of Greece, would alone op- 
‘ pofe all attempts of tyranny, and ftand forth the defender of 
‘ liberty ; | fwear by the fupreme of gods, we fhould not eftimate 
‘ the greatnefs or glory of that city by the riches of its merchan- 
‘ dife, or the abundance of its provifions, but enquire whether it 
‘ may rely with confidence on its allies, and is powerful in its own 

‘ domettic foldiery.’ ‘Nor from one caufe alone, O men of 
‘ Athens, do thefe misfortunes arife (for one were eafily correéied). 
‘ but numerous and various, and of long continuance, have been 
‘ our errors.’ —— ‘ Every favourable conjunéture for a&ing hath 
‘ been fold to your enemies, and while you enjoyed your beloved 
‘indolence and inactivity you did not feverely enough refent the 

‘ condué of thefe traitors, but fuffered others to take poffefiien of 
‘ honours properly yours.’ ‘As if the conteft therefore was 
‘ maintained for the laft, moft valuable bleffings, tet this be your 
« determined refolution ; for ever to deteft, to impale and crucify 
‘ thefe wretches, who have thus openly fold themfelves. For im- 
‘ poffible, it is indeed impoffible, to conquer your foreign, unle& 

‘you punifh your domeftic enemies. Thefe are the rocks and 

‘ quickfands, upon which you unavoidably ftrike, and are -up- 

« done.’ —— ‘ Some of your orators have from very penury fud- . 
‘denly become rich; from namelef$ and obfcure, growm, honour- 

‘able and eminent ; while you, on the contrary, er Uluftrious - 
‘ axe become inglorious, and frora opulent, indigent, For, in my 
* Opinion, 
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‘opinion, the riches of a ftate confift in the number of its allies, 
« their fidelity and affetion ; in all thefe riches you are poor in- 
“deed. Yet while you continue infenfibly regardlefs of thefe trea- 
‘fures, and obftinately purfue the fame deftru€tive meafures in 
“your adminiftration, this Macedonian ‘is fortunate, and great, 
‘and formidable, both to Grecians and Barbarians; you are de- 
‘ ferted and abject. Sumptuous indeed in your mercantile riches, 
“and the abundance of provifions in your markets, but in your 
‘ military operations, objects even of laughter and ridicule.’ 
‘I have much to fay upon this, and many other fubjecis, yet I 
‘ forbear; fince not from a penury of advice, as I conceive, have 
‘ either your paft, or do your prefent diftreffes arife; but when 
« you have heard, and unanimoufly approved of any meafures, as 
‘rightly and judicioufly propofed, yet you fit with equal attention 
* to hear the counfels of others, who purpofe only to prevent the 
‘ execution of thofe meafures, or wholly to pervert the reafoning, 
‘upon which they are founded. Not that you are ignorant of their 
‘ charafters, for you can initantly diftinguith, whoever fpeaks for 
‘his reward, and fupports the interefts of Philip, and whoever of- 
«fers his advice with equal integrity as wifdom; but when thefe 
* faithful advifers are accufed, you turn the profecution into rail- 
‘ lery and invective, yet never, in any one inftance, difcharge your 
‘ duty to your country. Thefe affertions are all indifputably true ; 
‘ they are pronounced with perfec freedom, fimplicity, and affec- 
‘tien. This difcourfe is not filled with adulation, and mifchief, 
‘and deceit, or calculated to bring gold to the fpeaker, and to 
« deliver up the republic into the hands of its enemies. Either al- 
‘ter then your whole conduét, or, when defolation and mifery 
‘lay walte your country, blame only and accufe yourfelves.’ 

We need not obferve to our readers, that Mr. Francis feems in 
this part of his performance to have adopted the fpirit and energy 
of his great original, and to have performed the difficult tafk he 
had undertaken with tafte and judgment. From the fpecimen 
given us in this his firft volume, we have reafon to expec the fame 
care and fidelity in the orations yet to come, and which he hath 
given the public reafon to hope will be publifhed the enfuing 


winter. 








Art. IV. The Connoisseur. Four Volumes t12mo. Pr. 12s. Baldwin. 


HERE was 2 time, and that we believe, within moft of our 
readers remembrance, when the Specfator and Guardian were 

held in fuch high eftimation that a periodical paper of the fame 
nature and on the fame plan would have been looked on as a vain 
and fruitlefS attempt, or rather as a kind of literary treafon againft 
the univerfally acknowledg’d fovereignty of Steele and Addifon, whofe 


cxeeviny and deferved fuccefs had intimidated every writer 
from 
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from ftriking into,sheir paths, and of courfe turn’d the tidé of ge~ 
pius into another channel. Prejudice however by degrees fubfideds’ 
new manners and fafhions arifing brought with them frefh matter 
of obfervations and frefh fund for ridicule: fome men therefore of 
courage and abilities took the liberty.to walk in the fteps of their 
predecefiors, and met with the reward.of their labours in the caufe’ 
of truth, learning and virtue. Some effay-writers have.of late years’ 
fprung up amongft us who would not have difgrac’d what we’ gene- 
rally confider as our Augu/tan age, and we might perhaps venture to” 
affert that more good papers (that is to fay fingle effays) have ap- 
pear’d fince the Spe4ater than ever were publifhed iz it.” 5 

In the Rambler we meet with fo much manly fenfe, ‘fuch deep and 
well-founded refle€tions, and fuch wholefome advice ip regard to 
private condutt, as will always entitle it to a place in the efteem as 
well as in the libraries of every friend'to tafte and virtue. 

The Adventurer, though it might .at firft appear too grave and 
melancholy, and was therefore difagreeable to the mere coffee-houfe 
reader, has given great pleafure and fatisfaction in the clofet; as it 
abounds in excellent morality, allegories remarkably elegant and 
noble, with moft acute and judicious criticifms, 

The World has init many ftrokes of true humour, fome charatters 
drawn, and fome foibles expofed by very mafterly hands: but the 
work is unequal, fometimes trifling, and extended to too great a 
length. 

Having paid our compliments to Mr. Towz’s ingenious cotempo- 
raries, we now come to Mr. ‘Town himfelf, 

Though laft not leaft inlove, our good Trebonius ; 
who, we cannot but be of opinion, is at leait as deferving as any of thofe 
who went before him. If he is not altogether as wife as they were, 
he is perhaps more witty, and though he may not prove on the 
whole fo initructive, may probably be thought more entertaining. 
There is a fprightlinefs and vivacity running through thefe papers, _ 
which keeps our attention always awake to them, and which feems to 
be the genuine and natural effect of the-good humour and chearful- 
| nefs of the author. What Sheak/peare calls ‘ the form and preffure of 
* the times,’ is more unmediately vifible in the Connoiféarthan in any 
thing of this kind we have yet feen; and in the picture of the age 
which is here exhibited to us, befides the correétnefs of the draw- 
ing, the fimilitude of features, and the exaé&t proportion of every 
part, there is alfo a fjre and fpirit peculiar to gaod painters, which 
animates, invigorates and enlivens the whole, _ 
From four yolumes cgnfifting of no lefs than 140 papers to fele& 
any particular effays as worthy of particular attention, inftead of 
recommending could only prejudice the work, as cafting a difagree* 
able fhade over the reft; to which we might with great juftice add, 
that the feaft before us is really a Cana dubia, where there ‘is fuch a 
variety of excellent dithes that we fhould be puzzled im our ¢hoice ; 
we will take the freedom however to point out one that happened parti- 
| —  cularly 
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cularly to hit our palate, and° Mi." Town we flatter ourfelves wilf. 
more readily excufe.our ftealing it ‘off the table, as it was a dainty 
not of his own providing but fent in'by @ friend. auth 

‘I need not (fays the Connoiffeur, vol. ‘4: p."'233.) offer any 
‘ apology for laying the following verfes before the public, which 
‘ may be confidered as a fupplement ‘to a former paper on the 
. like fubjeé&t. The eafy elegance; which runs through the whole, 
« will readily diftinguifh them to ‘cofne from the fame hand that 
‘-has more than once obliged us in the courfe of ‘this undertaking, 


e ry as wealthy Cit, grown old in trade, 
Now wifhes for the rural fhade, 
* And buckles to his one-horfe chair 
“ Old Dobbin, or the founderd mare ; 
« While wedg’d in clofely by his fide 
* Sits Madam, his unwieldy bride, 
* With Facky on a ftool before ’em ; 
* And out they jog in due decorum. 
. € Scarce paft the turnpike half a mile, 
* How all the country feems to fmile ! 
* And as they flowly jog together, 
* The Cit commends the road and weather ; 
* While Madam doats upon the trees, 
And longs for ev’ry houfe fhe fees ; 
* Admires its views, its fituation, , 
* And thus fhe opens her oration. 
“« What fignify the loads of wealth, 
“* Without that richeft jewel, health? 
** Exeufe the fondnefs of a wife, 
“< Who doats upon your precious life! 
<< Such ceafelefs toil, fuch conftant care, 
** Js more than human ftrength can bear: 
** One may obferve it in your face 
** Indeed, my dear, you break apace: 
** And nothing can your health repair, 
‘* But exercife and country air. 
“ Sir Trafick has an houfe, you know, 
“« About a Mile from Cheney-rove : 
“© He’s a geod man, indeed, ’tis true; 
«© But not fo warm, my dear, as you: 
«« And folks are always apt to fneer 
“ One would not be outdone, my dear.” 
* Sir Traffe’s name, fo well apply’d, 
e * Awak’d his brother merchant’s pride ; 
* And Thrifty, who had all his life 
* Paid utmoft def’rence to his wife, 
* Confefs’d her arguments had reafon ; 
* And by th’ approaching fummer feafon, 
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« Draws a few hundreds from the ftocks, 
« And purchafes his country Box. 
« Some three or four miles out of town, 
« (An hour’s ride will bring yéu down,) 
« He fixes on his choice abode, 
< Not half a furlong from the road : 
* And fo convenient does it lay, 
* The ftages pafs it ev’ry day: 
« And then fo fhug, fo mighty pretty, 
‘ To have an houfe fo near the city! 
‘ Take but your places at the Boar, 
‘ You’re fet down at the very door. 
‘ Well then, fuppofe them fix’d at laft, 
‘ White-wafhing, painting, fcrubbing paft > 
« Hugging themfelves in eafe and clover, 
* With all the fufs of moving over: 
« Lo! a new heap of whims are bred, 
« And wanton in my lady’s head. 
“© Well! to be fure, it muft be own’d, 
‘“‘ It is a charming fpot of ground : 
‘* So fweet a diftance for a ride, 
«* And all about fo countryfy'd / 
«« *T would come to but a trifling price, 
“« To make it quite a paradife. 
_ T cannot bear thofe nafty rails, 
«« Thofe ugly, broken, mouldy pales; 
«« Suppofe, my dear, inftead of thefe, 
“« We build a railing all Chinefe. 
«< Although one hates to be expos’d, 
«« *Tis difmal to be thus inclos’d : 
«* One hardly any obje& fees ——— 
«« J with you’d fell thofe odious trees. 
** Objects continual paffing by 
‘© Were fomething to amufe the eye: 
“ But to be pent within the walls——— 
«* One might as well be at St. Paxl’s. 
<< Our houfe beholders would adore, 
“¢ Was there a level lawn before ; 
“« Nothing its views to incommode, 
** But quite laid open to the road ; 
«* While ev’ry travJer, in amaze, 
«* Should on our little manfion gaze, 
**« And pointing to the choice retreat, 
“« Cry, that’s Sir Thrifiy’s country feat,” 
‘ No doubt, her arguments prevail ; 
‘ For Madam’s Taf can never fail. 
‘ Now bricklayers, carpenters, and joiners, 
© With Chinefe artifts and defigners, 
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* Produce their fchemes of alteration, 
* To work this wondrous reformation. 


© The ufeful dome, which fecret ftood, : re 


¢ Embofom’d in the yew-trees wood, 

« The trav’ler with amazement fees 

« Atemple, Gothic or Chinefe, 

¢ With many a bell and tawdry rag on, 
« And crefted with a f{prawling dragon. 
« A wooden arch is bent aftride 

¢ A ditch of water four foot wide ; 

‘ With angles, curves, and zigzag lines, 

* From Halfpeny’s exa& defigns. 

‘ In front a level lawn is feen, 

¢ Without a fhrub upon the green ; 

« Where Tafte would want its firft great law, 
‘ But for the fkulking fly 4a-ha ; 

* By whofe miraculous affiftance 

* You gain a profpect two fields diftance. 

* And now from Hyde-park-corner come 

‘ The gods of Athens and of Rome : 

‘ Here fquabby Cupids take their places, 

* With Venus and the clumfy graces ; 

* Apollo there, with aim fo clever, 

* Stretches his leaden bow for ever ; 

* And there, without the pow’r to fly, 

* Stands fix’d a tip-toe Mercury. 

‘ The Villa thus completely grac’d, 

All own, that T4rifty has a tafte: . 
And Madam’s female friends and coufins, 
With common-council-men by dozens, 
Flock ev’ry Sunday to the feat, 

To ftare about them, and to eat.’ 


o a “ al tay 


This droll defcription of the cit’s country houfe is written, as our 
readers will perceive, with great eafe, humour, and correcinefs, ina 
chafte and elegant ftile, and much in the manner of Swft, whom 
the author has apparently imitated, and who if he were now alive 
would not perhaps be afham’d to own them. 

It may probably be no inconfiderable inducement (and for that 
reafon we mention it) to thofe who are inclined to read the Connoi/- 
feur, to be inform’d that there are interfpers’d in feveral parts of 
the work other little pieces of poetry by the fame hand. 

We had almoft forgot to mention an ornament peculiar to th 
Connoiffeur as it is now printed in volumes, and that is, the hamorous 
tranflation of the mottos, which are not fervilely and tamely doze into 
Englifo, according to the common cuftom, but paraphras’d with 
freedom and fpirit, with a view to the allufion made ufe of in the 
paper. For a fpecimen of this the few following may fuffice, which 
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we have extraéted from the laft volume, not as the beft, but as it 


happens now to lay before us. 
The firft paper of this volume, is a letter from Mr. Village, with 


a high finifh’d charaéter of a /porting parfon in the North, to which 
was originally prefix’d this motto. , 
Gaudet equis canibufque, & aprici gramine campi. Hor. 
The tranflation of this motto fhews us the propriety of the ap- 
plication, and at the fame time opens to us the defign and fubje& of 
the paper. 
To fpring a covey, or unearth a fox, 
In rev’rend fportfinen is right orthodox. 
A few numbers afterwards we meet with 


Ter centum tonat ore Deos, Erebumque, Chaofque, 
Tergeminamque Hecaten, tria virginis ora Diane. Virc. 


which according to the practice of modern fwearing is well inter- 
preted ; 

Dire execrations fplit your ears afunder, 

Death and damnation ! furies! blood and thunder! 


Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea fumma2 
Curvatura rote, radiorum argenteus ordo, 
Per juga chryfolithi, pofiteque ex ordine gemmz. Ovip. 


Here on a fair one’s head-drefs fparkling fticks 
Swinging on filver {fprings a coach and fix : 
There on a fprig, or flop’d pompon you fee 
A chariot, fulky, chaife, or vis 4 vis. 


Ceelebs quid agam ? Hor. 


With an old bachelor how things mifcarry! 
What fhall I do? go, hang myfelf? or marry ? 


Quo patre fit natus, num ignota matre inhoneftus? Hor. 


Say, who can claim the foundling for their fon? 
My Lord and Molly ? or, her Grace and John? 





Poft cineres gloria fera venit. Mart. 


Fame to our afhes comes alas! too late ; 
And praife fmells rank upon the coffin-plate. 


In the laft line of the tranflation the thought we fee is an im- 
provement on the original. The laft motto is 


Vel duo, vel nemo. Pers. 


which is thus explained ; 


Cenfor nor he, nor he; or both, or none; 
A two-fold author, Meflieurs Mr. Town. 
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In this laft effay Mr. Town takes his farewell of the public, and 


gives us a lift of his correfpondents, together with fome account and 
deféription of himfelf. The humour and vivacity with which this 


author fet out he has taken care to preferve, 


Servatur ad imum, 


and the laft paper is perhaps one of the beft in the, whole collec. 


tion. 


After the account of his correfpondence we find the follow- 


ing explanation of that znigmatical word Town, 
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“We come now (fays our author) to the moft important dif- ' 
covery of ourfelves, and to anfwer the often-repeated queftion of, 
Who is Mr. Town? it being the cuftom for periodical writers, 
at the fame time that they fend the hawkers abroad with their 
laft dying {peech like the malefa&tors, like them alfo to couple it 
with a confeflion. ‘The general method of unravelling this myf- 
tery is by declaring, to whom the different fignatures, affixed to 
different papers, are appropriated. For, ever fince the days.of 
the inimitable Spe€tator, it has been ufual for a bold capital to 
ftand, like a centry, at the end of our efflays, to guard the au» 
thor in fecrefy: and it is commonly fuppofed, that the writer, 
who does not chufe to put his name to his work, has in this man- 
ner, like the painters and itatuaries of old, at leaft fet his mark. 
But the authors of the Connoifleur now confefs, that the feveral 
letters, at firft pitched upon to bring up the rear of their effays, 
have been annexed to different papers at random, and fometimes 
omitted, on purpofe to put the fagacious reader on a wrong 
fcent. It is particularly the intereft of a writer, who prints him- 
felf out week by week, to remain unknown, during the courfe 
of this piece-meal publication. The beit method, therefore, to 
prevent a difcovery, is to make the road to it as intricate as pof- 
fible ; and, inftead of feeming to aim at keeping the reader en- 
tirely in the dark, to hang out a kind of wandering light, which 
only ferves to lead him aftray. The defire of giving each writer 
his due, according to the fignatures, has, in the courfe of this 
undertaking, often confufed the curious in their enquiries. 
Soon after the publication of our firft papers, fome ingenious 
gentlemen found out, that T,O, W,N, being the letters that 
formed the name of TOWN, there were four authors, each 
of whom fheltered himfelf under a particular letter; but no pa- 
per ever appearing with an N affixed to it, they were obliged to 
give up this notion. But, if they had been more able de- 
cypherers, they would have made out, that tho T,O, W, will 
not compofe the name of TOWN; yet, by a different arrange- 
ment of the letters, it will form the word TWO; which is the 
grand myltery of our fignatures, and couches under it the true 
and real number of the authors of the Connowfeur. 

‘ Having thus declared Mr. Town to confift of two feparate 
individuals, it will perhaps be expected, that, like two tradef- 


men, who have agreed to diffolve their partnerfhip, we fhould 
‘ exactly 
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¢ exactly balance out accompts, and affign to each his due parcel 
‘ of the ftock. But our accompts are of fo intricate a nature, 
‘ that it would be impoffible for us to adjuft them in that man- 
«ner. We have not ogly joined in the work taken altogether, 
* but almoft every fingle paper is the joint product of both: and, 
¢ as we haveglaboured equally in erecting the fabric, we cannot 
‘ pretend, that any one particular part is the fole workmanfhip of 
‘ either. An hint has perhaps been ftarted by one of us, im- 
‘ proved by the other, and itill further heightened by an happy 
‘ coalition of fentiment in both ; as fire is ftruck out by a mutual 
‘ collifion of flint and fteel. Sometimes, like Strada’s lovers con- 
* verfing with the fympathetic needles, we have written papers to- 
* gether at fifty miles diftance from each other: the firft rough 
‘ draught or loofe minutes of an eflay have often travelled in the 
‘ ftage-coach from town to country, and from country to town ; 
‘ and we have frequently waited for the poft-man (whom we ex- 
* pected to bring us the precious remainder of a Connoiffeur) with 
* the fame anxiety, as we fhould wait for the half of a bank-note, 
* without which the other half would be of no value. Thefe our. 
¢ joint labours, it may eafily be imagined, would have foon broke 
‘ off abruptly, if either had been too fondly attached to his own 
‘ little conceits, or if we had converfed together with the jealoufy 
‘ of a rival, or the complaifance of a formal acquaintance, who 
‘ fmiles at every word that is faid by his companion. Nor could 
¢ this work have been fo long carried on, with fo much chearful- 
* nefs and good-humour on both fides, if the two had not been as 
¢ clofely united, as the two ftudents, whom the Spectator men- 
‘ tions, as recorded by a terre filius at Oxford, ‘ to have had but 
*‘ one mind, one purfe, one chamber, and one hat.’ 

‘ It has been often remarked, that the reader is very defirous of 

¢ picking up fome little particulars concerning the author of the 
‘ book, which he is perufing. To gratify this paflion, many li- 
‘ terary anecdotes have been publifhed, and an account of their 
« life, charaéter, and behaviour, has been prefixed to the works of 
« our moft celebrated writers. Effayifts are commonly expeécted to 
‘ be their own biographers: and perhaps our readers may require 
‘ fome further intelligence concerning the authors of the Connoif- 
‘ feur. But, as they have all along appeared as a fort of Sofias in 
‘ literature, they cannot now defcribe themfelves any otherwife, 
‘ than as one and the fame perfon; and can only fatisfy the cu- 
‘ riofity of the public, by giving a fhort account of that refpedt- 
‘ able perfonage Mr. Town, confidering him as of the plural, or 
‘ rather (according to the Grecians) of the dual number. 

¢ Mr. Town is a fair, black, middle-fized, very fhort man. He 
* wears his own hair, and a periwig. He is about thirty years of 
‘ age, and not more than four and twenty. He is a ftudent of the 
* law, and a bachelor of phyfic. He was bred at the univerfity of 
* Oxford ; where having taken no lefs than three degrees, he looks 
Vou. UI. April 1757. Y ‘ down 
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down on many learned profeffors, his inferiors: yet, having been: 
there but little longer than to take the firft degree of bachelor 
of arts, it has more than once happened, that the Cenfor-Ge- 
neral of all England has been reprimanded by the Cenfor of his 
college, for neglecting to furnifh the ufual eflay, or (in the col- 
legiate phrafe) the theme of the week. 

‘ This joint defcription of ourfelves will, we hope, fatisfy the 
reader, without any further information. For our own parts, we 
cannot but be pleafed with having raifed this monument of our 
mutual friendfhip and eiteem : and if'thefe effays fhall continue to 
be read, when they will no longer'make their appearance as the 
fugitive pieces of the week, we fhall be happy in confidering, 
that we are mentioned at the fame time. We have all the while 
gone on, as it were, hand in hand together: and. while we are 
both employed in furnifhing matter for the paper now before us, 
we cannot help fmiling at’ our thus making our exit together, 
like the two kings of Brentford fmelling at one nofegay,’ 

Thus ends one of the moft lively, fenfible and fpirited perfor- 
mances which this age has produced, -and which we fincerely with 
may meet with that approbation and encouragement it fo highly 
deferves. It is certainly no difcredit to the times we live in, where 
(according to fome writers) there is not a fpark of genius left, that 
two young men, the eldeft fcarce 30’years of age, have been found 
capable of producing fuch a work as the Connoifeur? 

We cannot conclude this article without obferving that tho’ the 
above quoted defcription of Mr. Town in the dual. number is ex- 
tremely humorous and picturefque, we doubt not but his readers: 
would have been glad to know who this “ fair, black, middle-fiz’d 
« fhort man,” &c. really and truly is. The work has already, 
pafs’d its fiery trial, and is generally approv’d and admir’d. As 
the ball is over we fee no neceffity of keeping on the mafk, befides 
that modefty when carry’d to an excefs aflumes the appearance of 
affe&tation. We fhould be obliged to the Connoiffeur, therefore, if 
he would fuffer us to pull off this little bit of black velvet, as we 
do not remember to have ever heard that Mr. S. Yobnfon was vio- 
lently enraged againft any man for pronouncing him author of the 
Rambler, and as Meffieurs Hawk/worth and Wartex have by their own 
confent appeard in the front of the Adventurer, we fee no reafon why 
Mr. Town fhould be angry with us for fplitting him in twain, and 
dividing his imaginary fubftance into two real beings, to whom we 
would give the names of Thornton and Coleman. 

If after all, thefe /octal gentlemen -are*fo fond of each other as by 
no means willingly to admit of this feparation, and choofe to be 
tran{mitted together to pofterity as clofe as poffible, it is at any time 
in their power to reunité again to become one author, and give or- 
ders to their publifher to advertife his next edition of the Connoiffeur,. 
By Thornton Coleman, .Efq; 
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Arr. V. Reveries or Memoirs upon the art of war; by field-marfbal 
tount Saxe. Illyftrated vith cotper-plates. To which are added fome 
original letters, upon various military Jubje&ts, wrcte by the count to 
the late king of Poland, and M. de Folard, which were never before 
made public : together with his reflections upon the propagation of the 
human {pecies.Tranflated from the Fvench. ato. Pr.14s. in boards. Nourfe. 


HE curiofity of the public cannot fail of being interefted ini 

the reveries of 4 perfon, who acted fuch an important part 
upon the theatre of Europe ; efpecially as thofe reveries or re- 
fiections turn. upon the art of war, in which he was fo fuccefsful 
and, indeed, unequalled. This performance, which fome perfons 
affe&t to decry, will convince the candid and judicious reader, that 
the victories of marfhal Saxe, were not altogether owing to fu- 
perior numbers; accident, or want of {kill in the generals by whont 
he was oppofed: but that his good fortune was the refult of his 
fuperior fagacity, knowledge, experience, and a contempt of cuf- 
toms eftablifhed it oppofition to reafon and good ferife. The field- 
inarflial feems to have inherited courage and capacity from na- 
ture; and to have derived his experierice from a long courfe of 
Revie, during which he ftudied the art of war as a fcience, com- 
paring the modern operations with the practice of the antients, 
and drawing judicious inferences from the comparifon. Not that 
his obfervations ftoop to the minutia of difcipline, fuch as the 
managemént of the firelock and the evolutions of the battalion: 
Thefe are fiibjééts for the pen of an adjutant or dtill ferjeant. The 
Mnarfhal; far from expatiating tipon fuch low detail, feems to think 
it not only urineceffary, but even abfurd, as it is at prefen? prac- 
tifed. His remrks turn upon things that are more effential to the 
prefervation of the army, and the improvement of the imilitary 
art. 

With refpe& to the troops, ie condeihng the fands by Which 
they are too often inviegled into the fervice, as well as the method 
of preffing, and récommenids the way of enlifting them by capitu- 
lation for a certain term of years. Indeéd this method is fo obvious, 
eafy, practicable, and attended with fuch good confequences, that 
in all probability it muft have been ufed in Britain léng before this 
period, had not the m y been afraid that in a few years, -al- 
moft thé whole éommonalty would become difciplined foldiérs; 
and either tender a ftanding army unnecefiary, or at lealt feprive 
it of all its terror: | Te | 
In the articlé of clothing, the count propofes that the foldier 
fhould, in liew of his own hair, which he calls a filthy ofnatnent 
that keeps his head conftantly wet in the rainy feafon, be fur- _ 
nifhed with @ fhort wig of Spanifh lamb fkin to be wore in bad 
weather. It would coft about twenty fous or ten pence fterling, 
and laft his whole life ; keep the head warm, and free of Colts 
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and catarrhs. Inftead of the hat, which is flight, infufficient, 
uncomfortable, and unwieldy, he fubftitutes a light helmet, which 
will proteét the head from the weather as well as from the ftroke 
of afabre. He rejeéts the coat as heavy, ftiff, and cumberfome ; 
advifes a larger kind of waiftcoat or doublet, and a Turkifh cloak 
with a hood to it. This is both light and cheap, will cover a man 
completely, is foon dried, rolled up in a fmall compafs, and faf- 
tened along the knapfack - whereas the foldiers, by wearing wet 
coats that cling clofe to their bodies, are expofed to pernicious colds, 
fevers, and fluxes. ‘The foldiers fhoes, he fays, ought to be made 
with low heels, of very thin leather, and worn on the naked foot, 
after it has been well greafed to prevent galling. He rejeéts the 
ufe of woolen ftockings, becaufe he imagines wool is venomous to 
the fkin, and produces blifters and ulcers: and he propofes, in the 
room of ftockings, leathern guiters buttoned at the knee to leathern 
breeches. But, with all due deference to the memory of this 
great warrior, we cannot approve of.this alteration: leathern 
breeches and ftockings when wet, are much more mifchievous to 
the fkin than worfted, and when dried become hard and uncom- 
fortable. The foldiers would find it much more eafy and healthy 
to go altogether without breeches, and wear woolen fpatterdathes 
tied below the knee. When thefe are wet, they may wring them 
dry in half a minute. As for the galoches or clogs to keep their 
feet dry, we apprehend they are altogether unneceflary and un- 
weildy. It will be the foldier’s intereft to keep his feet continually 
wet in marching. He will be the lefs fubje& to colds; the foles 
of his feet will be the fooner formed into a ftrong callofity, which 
will defend him from the injuries of the road ; and in fevere 
marches, the blood, in circulating through the feet, will be cool’d, 
condenfed, and preferved from inflammation : thefe hints are jufti- 
fied by the practice of the Highlanders. 

In the article of fubfifting the troops, he propofes that a whole 
century of men fhould be furnifhed with a certain ordinary by the 
futler. He prefers bifcuit to bread, as being more wholefome, 
portable, and eafily provided; but he mentions hog’s flefh as un- 
wholefome food. This is a miftake; pork, of all butcher’s meat, 
is the moft nourifhing food to healthy men who ufe much exercife ; 
and a foldier will be fatisfied with a fmaller quantity of this than 
of any other fpecies of provifion. He obferves that the Roman fol- 
dier had a daily allowance of vinegar, which he mixed with his 
drink and fauces ; and he recommends the ufe of it in all armies, 
as a preferver of health. Without doubt, vinegar is an excellent 
refifter of putrifaction, confequently a prefervative againft inflam- 
matory and malignant fevers, putrid dyfenteries and infeétion. 

In fpeaking of the exercife, he fays that fome part of it cannot 
be practifed in the face of the enemy, without expofing the troops 
to a defeat, namely firing by platoons, and carrying the firelock 


over the left arm. He affirms that the principal part of difcipline 
depends 
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depends upon the legs, and not the arms ; and concurs with Folard 
in averring that war is a trade for the ignorant, and a f{cience for 
men of genius. 
The marfhal feems to have been miftaken in the meaning of 
the word Yaéick, which he fays, meaned nothing but the military 
march of the antients incadence, regulated by martial founds; 
whereas, Yadficks comprehend not only the art of marthalling fol- 
diers ; but likewife that of contriving and making military ma- 
chines, and is derived, not from the Latin verb tango, tetegi, tactum, 
which fignifies to touch ; but from the Greek tacow vel razlw, rakw, 
) viraxe, ordino, colloco, conftituo. The count, however, very 
juftly obferves that the founds of the drum and fife are of great 
importance, not only for regulating the march, but alfo for ani- 
mating the foldiers, and even the horfes: both horfe and foot, 
when the drum beats to arms, naturally fall into their ranks 
in cadence. 
Our author fays an army in advancing againft the enemy, ought 
never to halt, even though for a few minutes to adjuft any little 
diforder in the line; becaufe if the enemy takes that opportunity to 
fall upon them, they muft inevitably be undone ; he advifes them 
to fuftain the enemy’s firft fire, and then fall in upon them before 
the fmoke is difperfed. ‘ At the battle of Caftiglione, (/ays be) M. de Re- 
«ventlau, who commanded the imperial army, had drawn up his 
‘infantry on a plain, with orders to referve their fire till the 
‘French approached within zo paces; ‘expecting, by a general 
‘difcharge made at that diftance, to defeat them: the French, 
‘ after having with fome difficulty reached the top of a hill, which 
‘ feparated them from the Imperialifts, drew up oppofite to them, 
‘with orders not to fire at all: but as M. de Vendome judged it 
‘imprudent to make the attack, till he had firft poffeffed himfelf 
* of a farm which was fituated upon his right, the two armies ftood 
‘looking at each other for fome time ; at length the orders to 
‘engage were given ; the Imperialifts, in obedience to their in- 
»  * ftruétions, fuffered the French to approach within about 20, or 
* 25 paces, at which diftance they prefented their arms, and fired 
‘ with all poflible coolnefs and precaution; notwithftanding which, 

_* before the fmoke was difperfed, they were broken to pieces ; great 
‘numbers of them were deftroyed upon the fpot, and the reft 
‘ put to flight. 

* At the battle of Belgrade, I faw two battalions cut to pieces 
‘in an inftant, of which the following is a relation: being fur- 
‘rounded by a thick fog, which rendered it impoffible for us to 
‘difcern any thing, a ftrong blaft of wind fuddenly arofe, and 
‘ difperfed !it, when we immediately faw a battalion of Lorrain, 
‘and another of Neuperg upon a hill, called the battery, fe- 
‘ parated from the reft of our army: prince Eugene at the fame 
‘time difcovering a party of horfe in motion upon the fide of the 
‘mountain, afked me if I could diftinguifh what they were? I 
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* anfwered, they were 30 or 40 Turks ; then replies he, thofe twa 
‘ battalions are undone ; at which time, I could perceive no ap- 
‘ pearance of their being attacked, not being able to fee what was 
¢on the other fide of the mountain; but galloping up at full 
“ fpced, I no fooner arrived in the rear of Neuperg’s colours, than 
‘ I faw the two battalions prefent, and give a general fire upon a 
‘large body of Turks at the diftance of about 30 paces; inftan. 
‘taneoufly after which, the Turks rufhed forwards through the 
‘ fmoke, without allowing them a moment’s time to fly, and with 
‘ their fabres cut the whole to pieces upon the {pot ; the only per- 
‘fons who efcaped, were Mr. de Neuperg, who happened luckily 
‘to be on horfeback; an enfign, with his colours, who clung to 
‘ my horfe’s main, and incumbered me not a little, befides two or 
‘three private men: at this inftant came up prince Eugene almoft 
‘ quite alone, being attended only by his body guard; but the 
‘ Turks, of their own accord retired: here the prince received a 
* fhot thrpugh his fleeve: upon the arrival afterwards of fome 
‘cavalry and infantry, Mr. Neuperg defired a detachment to fe~. 
‘cure the en upon which fentries were immediately pofted 
‘at the four angles of the ground, occupied by the dead bodies of. 
“the two battalions; and their clothes, hats, fhoes, &c. colleéted 
* in heaps together; during which time, I had curiofity enough to 
“count the number of Turks, which might be deftroyed by the. 

« general difcharge of the two battalions. and found it amounted 
‘only to 32; a circumftance, which has by no means increafed my 
‘ regard for the firings,” 

In the fecond chapter, the marfhal propofes to form the infantry 
into legions, each confifting of four regiments, and every regi- 
ment of four centuries, each century having a half century of 
light armed foot, and a half century of horfe. A century of foot 
confifts of 184 individuals, including a centurion or captain, a 
lieutenant, 4 fecond lieutenants, an enfign, a ferjeant major, a 
fourier, a captain at arms, a fifer, 3 drummers, ten companies 
compofed each of feventeen men, comprehending the ferjeant and 
corporal. A regiment amounts to 882 individuals, four of thefe 
conftitute a legion, which, with the legionary general, the legion- 
ary major, two engineers, a quarter-inatter, a treafurer, a cha- 
plain, a ferjeant-major, a kettle- drummer, a ftandard-bearer, a 
wazgon-mafter, a provoft, a marfhal-man, an executioner, ten car- 
penters, ten workmen, and twenty fervants for ten carriages, will 
amount to 3582. To every legion belong two twelve pounders 
and two pontoons. Each century may be furnifhed with an amu- 
fette or piece of artillery invented by the count, which carries four 
thoufand paces, will difcharge a thoufand balls of the weight of 
half a pound each, and may be worked and drawn by three men, 
He propofes that the private foldiers fhould wear badges of brafs 
infcribed with the name of the legion and regiment to which they 
belong, and that their hands fhould be marked with the compo- 
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fition ufed by the Indians, a circumftance that would prevent difer- 
tion: that the light armed foot fhould be furnifhed with light towling- 
‘pieces to be loaded at the breech, and bayonets; and be continu- 
ally exercifed in jumping and running and firing at a mark: that 
the heavy armed infantry fhould be furnifhed with leathern bucklers 
prepared in vinegar. ‘ The battallions (/ays de) are at firft to be drawn 
‘up four deep, the two frontranks being armed with firelocks only, 
‘and the two rear with half-pikes and firelocks flung over their 
“fhoulders : the half-pike, is a flender weapon thirteen feet in 
‘length, exclufive of the iron-head, which is to be three-fquare, 
“eighteen inches long, and two broad; the ftaff muft be of deal, 
‘hollowed and covered with varniffed parchment, which will be 
‘very light, and not being fo limber as one that is folid, will be 
* likewife much more ufeful:in aétion. ——My opinion in regard to 
‘the importance of this inftrument, is fupported by the genera 
‘concurrence of men of reflection and experience, and the only 
‘ reafons to be affigned for the difufe of it are fuch as have alfo 
 occafiqned the abolition of many other excellent cuftoms of the 
‘antients, by which 1 mean, negleé and in rdolence ;_ the half: 
‘ pikes were found unfervicable, in fome affairs that happened in 
* Italy, where the fituation was rough and impraéticable for them ; 
‘from whence they became totally laid afide, and nothing fince 
“has been thought of, but to increafe the quantity of fire-arms. 
‘In charging, the two rear ranks are to level their pikes, in 
* which pofition they will extend from fix to feven feet before the 
‘front rank ; the front ranks being fheltered in fuch a manner, 
¢ will, Iam confident, take a much furer aim, and fire with more 
“coolnefs and refoiution, than they would otherwife do; and the 
‘rear ranks, as they are likewife covered by the front, will exer- 
* cife their pikes with more intrepidity, and be capable of doing 
‘infinitely more fervice, than if they were armed only with fire- 
“‘tocks: the fecond rank can fire very well, without obliging the 
‘front to kneel, by which means a very inconvenient and y ee 
“gerous pofition is avoided; for all thofe who labour under any 
‘degree of fear, are naturally defirous to continue‘as long as pof- 
‘ fible in fuch an attitude, and after they have fired, don’t rife up 
‘in order to load again, with that brifknefs which is neceflary: 
* but there is another more material objection to this method, which 
‘ is, that it fubjeéts you to the neceflity of halting at every fire.— 
* According to my difpofition, the whole are undercover, one rank 
‘ protected by another with areciprocal confidence ; the front pre- 
*fents a foreft of fpears, whofe appearance muft be dreadful to 
‘your enemies, and pleafing to your own troops, who become 
* infpired with frefh courage, from a fenfibility of their power. 
‘The plans numbered 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and ro, will explain my 
‘manner of forming the centuries. In forming regiments, the 
‘ftandards are to be pofted in the center of their refpeétive cen- 
‘ turies, becaufe every century is to follow its own: and in form- 
Y4 * ing 
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ing the legion, the ftandards of all the regiments are to be go- 
verned by the grand, or legionary-ftandard, which method will 
enable them on every occafion to form with eafe and celerity.’ 
‘ In the difpofition for charging, the light-arm’d foot are to be 
difperfed along the front, at the diftance of an hundred, or from 
one to two hundred paces from the legion, and to begin firing 
when the enemy is about three hundred paces off; which they 
are to continue, without any word of command, till the enemy 
approaches within about fifty paces, at which diftance, every com- 
manding officer is to order a retreat, taking care to retire foftly 
towards his refpective regiment, and in fuch manner, as to be able 
to fal! into the intervals of the battalions by tens ; keeping up his fire 
likewife, till he has joined them: by this time, the legion muft be 
advancing, in charging order, having doubled its ranks, and 
formed eight deep, while the light armed foot were fkirmifhing in 
front: the half-centuries of horfe likewife, being divided and for- 
med into two troops, are to be pofted at the diftance of thirty 
paces in the rear of their refpeétive regiments. 
¢ The whole moving forwards in this order, with a regular and 
brifk pace, muft certainly make a formidable appearance, and 
greatly difcourage the enemy; for what can they do to oppofe the 
fhock ? If they would attack the flanks of the centuries, they muft 
neceflarily break their battalions, before they can be able todo it, 
which is a very dangerous, if not an impraéticable attempt, confider- 
ing that the intervals confift of no more than ten paces; thofe 
moreover fill’d by the light-armed foot, and rendered ftill more 
impenetrable by the tranfverfed pikes of the rear ranks. How is 
it to be fuppofed, that being only four deep, and having been 
likewife already harraffed by the light-armed infantry, they can 
poflibly maintain their ground againft troops, which are not on- 
ly quite frefh, but formed eight deep, with a front at the fame 
time equal to theirs; and which fall impetuoufly upon them, dif- 
ordered in a manner already by that floating and unevennefs of 
the ranks, which is unavoidable in the movement of fo exten- 
five a body? From hence therefore it appears highly probable, 
that they muft be defeated; and if they truit to flight, they will 
only expofe themfelves to more certain deftruétion; for the mo- 
ment they turn their backs, the light arm’d foot, together with 
the horfe pofted in the reay, are to purfue, and will make dread- 
ful havock amongft them. During the purfuit, the centuries are 
to ftand faft, in order to receive their own troops again, if re- 
pulfed by the enemy, and to be able to renew the charge, in cafe 
jt fhould be neceffary. 
‘ To thefe I add the fire of my 4mu/ertes; machines which, as I 
have obferved, don’t require above two or three foldiers both to 
draw and work them; which foldiers are to be furnithed by the 
centur'gs to which they refpettively belong, affifted by the cap- 
tains-at-arms, who are appointed only for that fervice Before 
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¢ an engagement, thefe Amu/ettes are to be advanced in ‘front, along 
with the light-armed troops: as they can be fired two hundred 
times in an hour with eafe, and carry above three thoufand paces, 
they will be of great ufe to gall an enemy, when forming after 
they have paffed any wood, defile, or village; when marching in 
column, or drawing up in order of battle; which laft requires 
time: every century is to have but one; neverthelefs, thofe of 
both lines may be joined upon occafion, and the whole collected 
upon any eminence, in which fituation they muft do prodigious 
execution. ‘They will carry further, and much more true than 
our cannon, and the captains-at-arms muft be taught by con- 
ftant practice, to work them with dexterity and judgment: the 
fixteen belonging to a legion planted together in an engagement, 
will be fufficient to filence any battery of the enemy’s in an 
inftant. 

‘ With regard to my pikes, if in rough, or mountainous places 
they become ufelefs, the foldiers have nothing more to do, than 
to lay them afide for the time, and to make ufe of their fufees, 
which they always carry flung over their fhoulders for fuch pur- 
pofes. To fay that the carriage of them will be too great an in- 
cumbrance, is a frivolous objection ; for as they are now obliged 
to carry their tent-poles, nothing more is required, than to fub- 
ftitute thefe pikes in their room, by making the tents in fuch a 
manner, that, with a cord tied by the middie of them, they may 
anfwer the fame end: their appearance above the tents, fo far 
from being difpleafing to the eye, will have a very good ciie@, 
and be rather ornamental in a camp, than otherwife: their en- 
tire weight, including the iron-work, does not exceed five 
pounds ; and being made hollow, they are not fo weak and lim- 
ber, as thofe in former ufe, which, at the fame time, weighed 
near feventeen pounds, and were extremely unwieldy.’ 

Chap. 3. treats of cavalry. Of armour. Of arms and accou- 
trements. Of foraging. Of encamping, and of detachments.—— 
Horfemen ought to be fhort and flender, armed cap-a-pee. The 
front rank fhould have lances hung bya ftrap to the pummel of the 
faddle, with triangular fwords four feet long, and carabines. In 
our opinion, however, the troopers ought to have weight, that 
they may be the better able to bear down all before them, and to 
ufe broad rather than finall fwords, becaufe, though thefe laft 
wound more defperately, they are apt to be entangled in the cloaths 
or bodies of the enemy, fo as not to be difengaged while the horfe 
are charging and pufhing forwards ; whereas the broad fword is not 
fubje& to thefe inconveniencies, and may be ufed in all direétions 
both for annoyance and defence. The count ftrongly recommends 
the ufe of armour, and in fome cafes it may be ferviceable to a 
front rank; but in general we apprehend it will be found un- 
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He juftly condemns the faddle which is commonly ufed, and de- 
{cribes another of his own invention, much better adapted for the 
purpofes of war. He lays down very judicious directions for the 
accoutrements of the troopers, as well as for foraging ; and in the 
article of encamping, gives the defcription of, and a plate repre- 
fenting, a large tent (iu which the lances fupply the place of poles) 
capable of containing a whole fquadron of horfe and men. This 
expedient wili not only protec the horfes from the feverity of the 
weather and the rains, which prove fatal to fo many of them; but, 
alfo fave one half of the forage which is commonly deftroyed in 
litter. 

In our opinion the marfhal is too fevere upon the column fo much 
recommended by Folard; and in his calculation he is certainly 
miftaken. He fays, a column whofe flank front takes up fixty feet, 
cannot move in leis fpace than one hundred and twenty ; but, to 
march with celcrity, every man muft be allowed three feet; con- 
fequently when the front of the column begins to march, the rear 
muft wait until it has gained fixty paces, and march the fame di- 
ftance after the front has halted, fo that there will be great inter- 
vals in the flanks. - No offence to count Saxe’s judgment, the front 
and rear ranks may begin to move at the fame inftant by beat of 
drum ; in which cafe there will be no interval; but, the whole bo- 
dy wil! move uniformly and at once, and every fingle man be equi- 
diftant from another. Neither can we agree with the count in his 
opinion that the weight of a column is of no confequence, and 
that the men do not pufh one another forwards. The contrary we 
apprehend, may be mathematically demonftrated. If a column 
forty men deep, attacks a line three men deep, the three frft ranks 
ef the column will be, ceteris paribus, equal to the refiftance of the 
fine, confequently they will have an excefs of momentum equal to 
the weight of 37 ranks that follow and fuftain them: for though 
the individuals that conftitute the column, are at a diftance from 
each other while they march, they neceffarily clofe when they meet 
with refiftance: when the foldiers in the front ranks are killed, the 
vacant places are immediately fupplied, and they pufh forward with 
the aggregate weight of the whole body. 

Where clofe fight is pratticable, the count fays the firing of 
{mall arms ought to be wholly laid afide ; and never ufed but when 
you are feparated from the enemy by hedges, ditches, rivers, &c. 
when this is the cafe, ‘ I would appoint an officer or non-commif- 
‘ fioned officer (/ays he) to the command of every two files, who 
« fhould advance the leader of the firft a pace forwards, and fhew 
¢ him where he is to direct his fire, permitting him afterwards to ufe 
© his own time; that is, to avoid hurrying him to make it, before 
« he has taken proper aim at his obje&t: having fired his own fufee, 
« the man who covers him, is immediately to give him his, and fo 
‘ on the others of the fame file, pafling their arms from hand to 
‘ hand, till their file leader has difcharged them all four fucceffive- 
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* ly: it muft be extremely unfortunate indeed, if the fecond or 
‘ third fhot does not take place; for the commanding officer is 
¢ clofe by him, cbferves his behaviour, dire&ts him where to fire, 
« and diffuades him from all hurry: thus, as he neither waits for 
* the word of command in any conftrained pofture, nor is in the 
‘ leaft confufed or interrupted by any body, he will be able to fire 
« his number of times with great eafe. 

‘ This file having done, the officer is to make it retire, and to. 
replace it with the fecond ; which is to perform the fame as the 
firft: after the fecond has finifh’d its fire, the firft having had 
more than fufficient time to load, is to be advanced again ; 
which may be repeated in the fame fucceffive order, for many 
hours together, if neceflary 

‘ This method of firing muft do fuch prodigious execution, that I 
not only think it preferable to any other, but even irrefiftible: that 
by platoons or ranks it would prefently filence, and altho’ every 
man amongft them was a Czfar, I would defy them to maintain 
their ground againft it, for the {pace only of a quarter of an- 
hour; for one can fire fix times in a minute with eafe ; neverthe- 
lefs, I fhall only fay four; allowing which, every fuufee will have 
fired fixty fhots in a quarter of an hour, and confequently the 
file-leaders of a battalion confifting of five hundred men, thirty 
thoufand ; exclufive of the light-armed forces, which, within the 
{pace of an hour, will be able to fite about twenty thoufand ; 
and that with much more exattnefs than what we fee ufed at 
prefent, . 
‘ If during a fiege therefore two regiments, difpofed in this man- 
‘ ner, are pofted upon a curtain, oppofite to any work which 
‘ the enemy haye taken by affault, and where they will require an 
‘ hour’s time to make good their lodgment, they muft be expofed 
* to no lefs than two hundred and eighty thoufand fhots, in the do- 
“ ing of it.—According to the prefent method of firing, a foldier, 
* after having loaded, runs upon the banquet, and pops off his 
piece over the parapet; but whether he fires into the air, or the 
‘ foffe, is a matter of accident, for he is ufually in a hurry, and 
« does not allow himfelf time either to diftinguifh, or take aim at 
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any particular obje&: the battalions are moreover in confufion, 

and I am perfuaded that out of twenty fhots, hardly two fall even 

within the work, where the enemy has made his lodgment. 

Whilft, on the contrary, according to my difpofition, every one 

will take place, which muft confequently produce a very different 

effet: this method of firing may be alfo of infinite fervice againft 
cavalry, efpecially when accompanied with the protection of my 
pikes.’ 

The marfhal affirms that a good general at the head of fix and 
forty thoufand men will always be able to make head againft 
one of an hundred thoufand. Multitudes are always unwieldy ; 
and you fcarce ever find a piece of ground on which fuch a num- 
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ber of men can be drawn up in order of battle. Sixteen pounders 
are as ufeful as four and twenty pounders to batter in breach, and 
much lefs troublefome in carriage. Fifty of thefe, with twelve mor- 
tars will be fufficient for a moderate army. It muft likewife be fur- 
nifhed with boats, pontoons, and wooden carriages for provifion ; 
and thefe again ought to be drawn by oxen which move a great 
weight, go at an equal pace, are eafily fed, and when unfit for fer- 
vice afford food for the foldiers. 

In Book II. the marfhal treats of the fublime branches of the art 
of war, beginning with fortification, and the attack and defence 
of places. He difapproves of fortified towns, which are extremely 
expenfive and of very little ufe; for, if they cannot be foon taken 
by theenemy’s engineers and artillery, they are eafily reduced by 
famine. A garrifon furnifhed with provifions for three months, no 
fooner finds the place invefted, than they perceive there is hardly 
a fufficient quantity for eight days ; becaufe no extraordinary allow- 
ance has been made for perhaps thirty thoufand additional perfons 
who have abandoned the country and taken refuge in the town.— 
This, however, cannot always be the cafe, and hiftory abounds with 
inftances in which a whole kingdom has been faved from flavery by 
the ftrength of one fortified place. The count is of opinion that in 
fieges, the beft troops ought not to expofe themfelves upon the 
ramparts, or do centinel’s duty in the night, but be referved for 
great occafions, and fent to their quarters immediately after their 
return from any remarkable fervice. Inftead of night-firing, which 
does no execution, but fatigues the men, it is much better to raife, 
towards the clofe of the day, fome * barbet-batteries, either in the 
covert-way, or upon the ramparts, and draw a line with chalk, to 
direct their fire in the night time towards their proper object, re- 
moving them again at break of day: thefe will do infinitely more 
execution than the fmall-arms, becaufe they will make way through 

bions and fafcines; the balls being as large as walnuts, will {cour 
the whole breadth of the trenches, and by rolling and bounding @ 
ricochet, will go far beyond the port of mufketry: they'll make 
dreadful havock amongft the workmen, and thofe who ferve the 
batteries, neither will the enemy’s cannon be able to difmount or 
filence them. ‘Twelve pieces planted after this manner will require 
no more than thirty-fix foldiers, and twelve cannoniers to work 
them ; and I am perfuaded, will do more mifchief than a thoufand ° 
men pofted in the covert-way: befides, your troops are, during 
all this time, at reft, and will, the day after, be in condition to 
be employed on any kind of fervice.—It may be objected perhaps, 

that 


* Thefe batteries are raifed about four foot higher than the terre-. 
plein, fo thatthe guns may be juft high enough to fire over the para- 

t. The French have named them batteries en barbe, or en barbette, 
betente the ball, in its paflage out of the cannon, fhaves, as it were, 
the grafs from the upper talus of the parapet. 
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that the confumption of powder will be very much increafed by this 
method of firing; but the foldiers with their fmall arms wafte more 
in the night-time, than they ufe; and if ammunition is fcarce, the 
number of guns upon thefe batteries may be accordingly lefs: the 
advantages refulting from it, will be very confiderable, in that 
your troops will be expofed to lefs fatigue, and confequently be 
more free from diforders, for nothing occafions them fo much, as- 
night-duties. 

He obferves that all works fcarped at the gorge are irrecoverable 
after once they have been carried, from the difficulty of their accefs, 
the fecurity of the enemy, and the impracticability of attacking 
them. Mines are productive of more dread than real mifchief : 
they are generally difcovered, and their effe& prevented. The beft 
way of retarding the conftruétion of the gallery over wet ditches, is 
to annoy the workmen from large boats cover’d with planks fo as to 
be mufket proof. He remarks, that one campaign reduces an army 
one third at leaft ; and that the cavalry is in fo wretched a condition 
by the beginning of O&ober, as to be no longer able to keep the 
field. He therefore advifes a general to continue in quarters till that 
feafon of the year, in the mean time harrafling the enemy with ad- 
vanced parties and detachments, then attack him with a vigorous 
army when his troops are weakened, fatigued and difpirited. 

Having given fome direétions for raifing contributions by fmall de- 
tach’d parties, he proceeds to give a defcription of Poland, together 
with a fcheme for carrying on a war with that republic, by which the 
whole country might be fubdued without fighting a fingle battle. 
This fcheme confifts in fortifying certain pofts upon the principal 
rivers in Poland; and the marfhal thought five and forty thoufand 
men would be fufficient for the accomplifhment of the plan. 

In treating of fortifications, he fpeaks contemptuoufly of Vauban 
and Coehorn, and points out feveral defects which are common to 
all the works they have raifed. Then he favours us with a fcheme 
of his own, and gives us the plan and profile of his fort annexed : 
but as the particulars are not defcribed, it is not eafily underftood 
by thofe who have not been converfant in the ftudy of engineering. 
One principal part, however, of his defence, confifts in floating 
batteries raifed upon the water in the ditch, and worked under 
cover, and in a great number of his amufettes to keep a continual 
difcharge into the batteries of the enemy. His fort would contain 
ten thoufand men, yet one legion would be more than fufficient 
to defend it. All the faces muft be lined with quickfets in rows, 
whofe roots branching out and penetrating as far as the terreplein, 
confolidate the work to fuch a degree, and fo effectually break the 
force of a ball, that he pronounces it almoft impoffible to make a 
‘breach. Small places of the fame conftruétion he would render 
impregnable by advanced towers, two thoufand paces from the 
forts ; for at that diftance he could batter them with his amufettes, 


after they fhould have fallen into the hands of the enemy. ‘ They: 
“I * are 
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have a fingle wall on the interior fide ; by which I mean to divide 
the circumference by its diaméter, making the half of that fide, 
which looks towards the country, folid, and leaving the oppofite 
fide hollow, as may be feén in the figure. The diftance from 
the center of the body of the place to thefe towets forms a ra- 
dius of three thoufand paces; the circle will therefore of courfe 
amount in circumference to eighteen thoufand and fome odd; fo 
that in erecting the towers five hundred pices afunder, (a com- 
munication between which muft be alfo made by a good ditch) 
it wiil require thirty-fix to encotmpafs the whole. Nothing can 
poflibly pafs between any two of them, without being expofed to 
the fire of both; and although the enemy throws up lines to 
cover his paflage, he will ftill be commanded by them; fo that 
he will be rediiced to the neceflity of erecting batteries, and open- 
ing trenches, in order to deftroy them by regular fiege. Upon 
every one I fhall plant four or five of my machines, called amu- 
fettes, which will make great havock amongft the enemy, if 
within their reach, and therefore prevent his encamping at any 
diftance lefs than four thoufand paces; which radius being added 
to that of my works, produces a diameter of fourteen thoufand; 
and confequently a circumference of forty-two thoufand: fup- 
pofing then a fingle battalion or fquadron to take up a hundred 
paces, it will require four hundred and twenty to occupy the cir- 
cumvallation, and an equal number for thé couritervallation ; 
which together will amount to eight hundred and forty: this is 
prodigious, when we moreover confider the defence which thefe 
lines will require, for it may be readily conceived fuch works 
would not be carried on without moleftation: : 
* I would not have it imagined, that thefe towers may be eafily 
démolifhed by barbet-firing, for the only effectual method is to 
lay regular fiege to them; and it is likewife far from being im- 
poffible, that a battery of twenty-four pounders may fire for eight 
days fucceffively againft one of them, without having ruined it: 
I have frequently feen brick towers, hollow, and very weakly 
conftruéted, that have fuftained the fire of twerity piecés of 
large cannon for three or four entire days together; and that 
at the diftance of four hundred paces only; without having béeri 
deftroyed: but thefe being filled, and quite folid as far as the 
center, are infinitely ftronger; and if the enemy advances his 
batteries too near, he expofes himfelf to be plunged ihto; hé 
will therefore be obliged to fire at a great diftahce, and confe-. 
quently be incapable of doing much damage; notwithftanding 
which, ten of thefe towers at leaft muft be ruined, before he can 
carry his approaches fo far as to render a fingle affault praéti- 


cable. Let us moreover refleé&t what an immenfe work it will bé 


neceflary for him to throw up; fuch, namely, as a retrenchinent 


of eight leagues; and what a prodigious number of troops he 
« will 
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* will require to block up the place. All his pofts muft be con- 
* ftantly well defended ; he muft have an army of obfervation like- 
* wife; neverthelefs it will be dangerous for him to divide his 
“ forces, and to leave the fiege to be carried on by a part only ; 
‘ for if the intervals between his battalions are fuffered to be too 
large, the place will be thereby left open, and fupplies of every 
* kind thrown in, as often as they are wanted.. Add to this, that 
‘ the entire expence attending the conftruétion of all thefe towers 
« together, will not amount to fo much as that of a fingle baftion, 
* or horn-work.’ 

Then he treats of war in mountainous countries; in inclofed 
countries ; of pafling rivers; of fituations proper for encamp- 
ments of armies, and for engagements; of lines and retrench- 
ments. His obfervations he illuftrates by particular tranfaétions of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, Peter of Mufcovy, Prince Eugene, Mar- 
fhal Villars, and other celebrated chiefs. He finds fault with the 
conduct of the allies at. Malplaquet: but, in the whole courfe of 
his remarks, he never once mentions the name of Marlborough, 
though he himfelf ferved in the army of the allies. One would ima- 
gine that this omiffion was the effet of envy or national pre- 
judice. 

He profeffes his averfion to lines and intrenchments, which, he 
fays, are always carried. If you are inferior to the enemy in 
number, you will not be able to defend them, when they are at- 
tacked with all his forces, in two or three different places at once. 
The fame will be the confequence, if you are upon an equality 
with him; and with a fuperiority, you have no occafion for 
them. He is neverthelefs pretty full in giving directions for the 
defence and attack of fuch lines. ‘Though he condemns retrench- 
ments, he is loud in the praife of redoubts; the ufefulnefs of which 
he proves from the manner in which the Czar Peter obtained 
the victory at Pultowa. ‘The arms of Charles XII. (/ays he) king of 
« Sweden, were always victorious before the battle of Pultowa. ‘The 
“ fureriority they obtained over thofe of the Mufcovites, is almoft 
© incredible: it was no unufual thing for ten or twelve thoufand 
“ Swedes to force retrenchments defended by fifty,. fixty, or even 
* eighty thoufand Mufcovites, and to cut them to pieces; they ne- 


ver inquired. after their numbers, but only after the place where 
they might be found.’ 
“ The Czar Peter, who was the greateft man of his age, bore 
* the bad fuccefs of this war with a patience equal to the dignity 
* of his genius, and ftill perfifted in fighting, on account of ex- 
‘ ercifing his troops, and. inuring them to hardfhips. In the 
* courfe of his adverfities, the king of Sweden laid fiege to Pul- 
* towa; upon which the Czar called a council of war, where it 
* was for a long time debated, and various opinions were given, 
* concerning the ftep moft proper to be taken in this exigency : 
“ fome were for furrounding the king of Sweden with the Mufco- 
* vite 
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to oblige him to furrender: others were for burning all the 
country within a hundred leagues in circumference, to reduce 
him by famine ; which opinion was far from being the worft, 
and was alfo moft conformable to that of the Czar; others how- 
ever objected to it by obferving, that it could never be too late 
to have recourfe to fuch an expedient ; but that they ought firft 
to hazard a battle, becaufe the town and its garrifon were in 
danger of being carried by the invincible obftinacy of the king 
of Sweden, where he would find a large magazine, and a fufficient 
fupply of every thing to enable him to pafs the defart with which 
they propofed to furround him. This being at length the deter- 
mined opinion of the council, the Czar thus addreffed himfelf to 
them : 
** Since we have come to a refolution to fight the king of Swe- 
den, nothing remains but to agree about the method, and to 
make choice of that which promifes the moft fuccefs: the 
Swedes are well exercifed, well difciplined, adroit under arms, 
and impetuous in their charge: our troops are not inferior to 
them in point of refolution, but they certainly are in many 
other refpeéts ; it therefore becomes neceflary to fall upon fome 
fcheme that may render this fuperiority of theirs ufelefs to them: 
they have frequently forced our retrenchments, and have always 
defeated us in the open field by dint of art, and by the facility 
with which they perform their manceuvres : in order then to 
counterbalance thefe advantages in the enemy, I propofe to 
draw neat to him; to throw up feveral redoubts in the front of 
our infantry with deep ditches before them; to fraife and pali- 
fade them, and to defend them with infantry ; and after having 
ereéted thefe works, which will not require above a few hours 
labour, to wait for the enemy with the reft of our army behind 
them. He muft infallibly be broken in attacking them, muft 
lofe great numbers, and will both be weakened; and in great 
diforder, when he attempts to pafs the redoubts to charge us ; 
for it is not to be doubted, but that he will raife the fiege to 
engage us, as foon as he perceives that we are within his reach ; 
we muft therefore march in fuch manner as to arrive before 
him, towards the clofe of the day, that he may be thereby in- 
duced to defer his attack till the day following, and take the ad- 
vantage of the night to erect thefe redouts.’ 
¢ Thus fpoke the fovereign of the Ruffians; and, all the coun- 
cil approving of the difpofition, orders were given for the march, 
for tools, fafcines, chevaux de frize, &c. and towards the even- 
ing of the 8th of July 1709, the Czar arrived in the prefence of 
the king of Sweden. . 
* This prince, although he was wounded at that time, neverthe- 
lefs informed his general officers, that he intended to attack the 


Mufcovite army the day following; and accordingly, having 
| ‘ made 
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-¢ made the neceflary difpofitions, and drawn up his troops; he 
* marched a little before day-break: 
¢ The Czar had thrown up feven ftrong redouts in his front; 
‘ with two battalions pofted in every one; behind which was alk: 
‘ his infantry, having its flanks covered by his cavalry: in this 
« difpofition therefore it was impra@ticable to attack the Mnfcovite 
‘ infantry, without having firft carried the redouts, becaufe they 
‘ could neither be avoided, nor was it poffible at the fame time to 
« pafs between any two of them, without being deftroyed by their 
‘ fire. The king of Sweden and his generals remained totally 
‘ ignorant of this difpofition, till the moment in which they faw 
it: but the machine, as it were, having been once put into mo- 
tion, it was now impoffible to ftop it. ‘The Swedith cavalry 
prefently routed that of the Mufcovites, and even purfued them 
too far; but their infantry was ftopped by the redouts; which 
made an obftinate refiftance. Every military man knows the 
difficulty that ufually attends the taking of a good redout; that it 
requires a difpofition on purpofe; that a great many battalions 
muft be employed, in order to be able to attack it in feverak 
places at once; and that after all, their fuccefs is extremely un- 
certain: neverthelefs, the Swedes carried three of thefe, although 
it was. with difficulty; but they were repulfed 4t.the others with 
great flaughter: all their infantry was broken and difordered, 
while that of the Mufcovites, being drawn up in order at the 
diftance of two hundred paces, beheld the fcene with great tran- 
quillity. ‘The king and the Swedifh generals faw the danger in 
which they were involved, but the inactivity of the Mufcovite in- 
fantry gave them fome_ hopes of being able to make their 
retreat: it was abfolutely impoflible for them to doi it with any 
regularity, for they were totally in confufion; however, as it 
was the only remaining ftep, which they had to take, after hav- 
ing withdrawn their troops from the three redouts they had car- 
ried, and from the attack of the others, they proceeded to put it 
in execution : in the mean time the Czar called together his ge- 
neral officers, and afked their advice concerning what was to be 
done at this conjunéture; upon which Monfieur Allart, one of 
* the youngeft amongft them, without even allowing time to any 
* of the others to declare their fentiments, thus addreffed himfelf 
* to his fovereign: ‘lf your majefty does not attack the Swedes 
“ this inftant, they will be gone, anid vou will lofe the oppor- 
“ tunity.” This being acceded fo, the line advanced in good 
“order through the intervals between the redouts, leaving thei 
© guarded fo favour their retreat in cafe of an accident. ‘Fhé 
* Swedes had but juft halted, to form their broken army, and to 
* reftore it to fome order, when they fuw the Mufcovites at their 
“ heels; neverthelefs, confufed as they were, they made am effort 
© to return to the charge: but ordér, which is the foul of battle, 
* being totally wanting, they were’ difperfed without oppofition. 
Vou. HI. April 1757. Zz « The 
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‘ The Mufcovites, not having been accuftomed to conquer, were 
« afraid to purfue them, fo the Swedes retreated without molefta- 
« tion to the Borifthenes, where they were afterwards taken pri- 
‘ fonets.’ 

The treatife concludes with his opinion of the qualifications ne- 
ceffary for the commander in chief of an army. The book is eked 
out by fome letters that paffed between the king of Poland and 
marfhal Saxe, and between this laft and the chevalier de Folard. 
In thefe we find a circumftantial account of the marfhal’s taking 
Prague by ftalade in the year 1741. & 

By way of appendix, we have fome reflexions of the count up- 
on the propagation of the human fpecies: but thefe are fo crude, 
and contrary to the genius of our laws and religion, that they do 
very little honour to the memory of the illuftrious author. 

Nothing now remains, but to give our opinion of the tranflation; 
which is executed with care and accuracy. 





Art. VI. An cfimate of the manners and principles of the times. By 
the author of Effays on the Charatteriftics, &c. 8vo. Pr. 35. 64. 
Davis and Reymers. 


PNHE ingenious author of E/ays on the charateriftics, &Fe. pub- 
lifhed fome time fince, hath here prefented us with 4x ¢fi- 
mate of the principles and manners of the times, which he informs us, in 
an advertifement prefixed to it, is but a fmall part of a.much more, 
extenfive work, planned on the general fubjeét of manners. The. 
little performance before us is apparently written in imitation of 
the celebrated Montefquieu, whom our author calls the greateft of 
political writers. ‘The book is divided into three parts; the firft 
of which contains a delineation of the ruling manners and prin- 
ciples of the times; the fecond treats of the public effects of thefe 
manners and principles; and the third (which perhaps might 
with more propriety have ftood firft) of the fources of thefe man- 
ners and principles. 

The doctor fets out with obferving, that the fource of our public 
mifcarriages is not, according to the received notion, to be found. 
in the particular and accidental mifconduét of individuals, but in 
the manners and principles of the people. He endeavours there- 
fore to delineate thefe manners and principles, to unravel their ef- 
fects on the public ftate and welfare, and to trace them to their 
real, though diftant fources. Previoufly however to this enquiry, 
he thinks proper to mufter the few remaining virtues we have. 
left, which he has reduced to three, namely, the fpirit of liberty, 
the fpirit of humanity, and the civil adminiftration of juftice. 
The {pirit of liberty, he fays, is ftill ftraggling with the manners 
and principles ; the fpirit of humanity is natura] to our nation ; the 
civil adminittration of jultice is owing principally to the difficulty, 
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of corrupting juries under the checks of their prefent eftablifh- 
ment. The virtues remaining amongft us being thus difpatched in 
a very few pages, our author proceeds to confider a much more 
extenfive fubje&, the vices and follies of it; and affirms with great 
truth, that the charaéter of the times we live in, is that of a 
‘ vain, luxurious, and felfifh efféminacy.? ‘This effeminacy he traces 
from the nurfery to the fchool and college, from thence to foreign 
education, and then back to thofe amufements which attra& the 
attention of the town, and form the genius and charaéter of the 
prefent and rifing generation. Our author is pretty févere in this 
part of his work on the drefs, converfation, tafte,, knowledge, 
and reading of the age. He obferves indeed, dnd it is one of the 
beft of his obfervations, that ‘ as excefs of delicacy hath deftroyed 
* our force of tafte, it hath at leaft had one laudable effect; for, 
‘along with this, it hath carried off our groffnefs of obfcenity. 
* A ftrong charatteriftic, this, of the manners of the times. The 
‘ untractable fpirit of lewdnefs is funk into gentle gallantry, and. 
‘ obfcenity itfelf is grown effeminate. But what vice hath loft in 
‘ coarfenef$ of expreffion, fhe hath gained in a more eafy and ge- 
‘ neral admittance. In antient days, bare and impudent obfcepity, 
* like a common woman of the town, was confined to brothels : 
« whereas the double entendre, like a modern fine lady, is now ad- 
‘ mitted into the beft company; while her tranfparent covering of 
* words, like a thin fafhionable gawze delicately thrown acrofs, 
‘ difclofes, while it feems to veil, her nakednefs of thought.’ 

His delineation of the manners of the times is clofed with the 
following remark, for the juftice of which we muft appeal to our 
female readers, ‘ It may probably be afked (fays this writer) 
‘ why the ruling manners of out women have not been particu- 
‘ larly delineated? The reafon is, becaufe they are effentially the 
‘fame with thofe of the men, and are therefore included in this 
‘ eftimate. The fexes have now little other apparent diftinétion, 
‘ beyond that of perfon and drefs. Their peculiar and charateriftic 
‘manners are confounded and loft; the one fex having advanced 
‘ into boldnefs, as the other have funk into effeminacy.’ 

In our author’s eftimate of the principles of the times, he ob- 
ferves, that the principle of religion, and the principle of * meee 
which 


* The following reflexion is, we think, very juft. ‘It hath (fays 
* our author) been weakly attributed to the moderate and forgiving 
fpitit of thefe times, that no age ever fo patiently fuffered its ruling 
follies to be laughed at. But this, in truth, is a fuperficial and in- 
adequate reprefentation, as well as folution, of the fact’ We not 
* only fuffer our ruling vices and follies to be ridiculed, but we cor- 
* dially join in the laugh. Was there ever a jufter pi€ture drawn, 
‘ than of modern effeminacy and nonchalance in the charaéters of 
‘ Fribble and lord Chalkftone ? Did ever dramatic characters raife 
* louder peals of laughter and sppplaute, even amony thofe who fat 
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which had formerly fome place amongft us, are now loft, extin- 
guifhed, or totally corrupted: neither doth public fpirit any longer 
exift in this nation. He affirms, ‘ that our ambitions are trifling 
‘and unmanly as our pleafures; that wealth, titles, drefs, equi- 
‘ page, fagacity in gaming or wagers, fplendid furniture and a table, 
‘are the fole fountains from which we defire to draw refpe& to 
‘ ourfelves, or applaufe from others. We afpire to folly, and are 
‘ proud of meannefs.’ 

‘ Principles, therefore, (according to this author) we have none ; 
‘ for fhow and pleafure are the main objects of purfuit. As the ge- 
‘ neral habit of refined indulgence is ftrong, and the habit of en- 
‘during is loft; as the general fpirit of religion, honour, and 
‘ public love, are weakened or vanifhed; as thefe manners are 
‘ therefore left to their own workings, uncontrouled by principle ; 
‘we may with truth and candour conclude, that the ruling cha- 
‘ raéter of the prefent times is that of ‘a vain, luxurious, and 
«< felfifh effeminacy.” 

Our author having thus delineated the ruling manners of the 
times, affumes the politician and philofopher, and reafons on the 
faéts eftablifhed; and confiders how thefe manners and principles 
weaken and deftroy the internal ftrength of the nation, which de- 
pends on their capacity, valour, and union. Concerning all thefe, 
therefore, he inquires feparately. He obferves, that the delicacy 
and effeminacy of the prefent manners deftroys the national capa- 
city, by devoting thofe hours to fleep, drefs, and ignorance, which 
fhould be otherwife employed in almoft every rank and ftation of 
life. The gentlemen, for inftance, of the army and navy ‘ are 
« even diftinguifhed by their tafte in drefs, their {kill at play, their 
* attendance on every amufement, provided it be but fafhionable. 
* And fure, it muft be by miracle, if this trifling and effeminate 
‘ life conduét them to knowledge, or produce capacity. It were 
“unjuft to deny, that men of ability in this order are yet among 
“us. But it would be matter of great pleafure and expectation 
* to the public, to find ignorance; in this profeffion, either uncom- 
* mon or difgraceful.’ 

Our manners and principles affe& our valour, or the national fpi- 
rit of defence, by diminifhing our bodily ftrength, hardinefs, courage, 
and principle. ‘ Our effeminate and unmanly life (fays this writer) 
‘ working along with our ifland-climate, hath notorioufly produ- 
* ced an increafe of low fpirits and nervous diforders, whofe natu- 
‘ ral and unalterable charaéter is that of fear..—— ‘Can the debi- 
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for the likenefs? They hear with pleafure, they acknowledge the 
truth of the reprefentation, they laugh at the picture of their own 
follies ; they go home, and without a blufh repeat them. The 
truth is, cherdore, that we can fee and own our vices and follies, 


without being touched with fhame: a circumftance which ancient 
times juftly regarded as the ftrongeft indication of degenerate and 
incorrigible manners.’ | 
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‘lity of modern honour produce the manly fpirit of defence ? 
‘ Alas, if ever it is put in aétion by any thing bcyond the vanity of 
‘ fhew, it is rouzed by an affront, and dies in a duel. How far 
‘this daftard fpirit of effeminacy hath crept upon us, and de- 
‘ ftroyed the national fpirit of defence, may appear from the ge- 
‘neral panic the nation was thrown into, at the late rebellion. 
* When thofe of every rank above a conftable, inftead of arming 
‘ themfelves, and encouraging the people, generally fled before 
‘ the rebels; while a mob of ragged highlanders marched unmo- 
‘ lefted to the heart of a populous kingdom.’——“ What probabi- 
“« lity is there, that the fpirit of defence fhould be ftrong in any 
“‘ profeffion, when the members of that profeffion are all chofen, 
«< without prior culture or preparation, from a people among whom 
“‘ the {pirit of defence is loft?’ The truth unplied in this quef- 
‘ tion is fo evident in itfelf, that it is hard to go about to prove 
‘it. Cana mere change of drefs or titie, or the buckling on a 
‘ military weapon, infufe ftrength, hardinefs, courage, or ho- 
‘nour? Thefe are qualities that muft either be natural, which 
‘ feldom happens; or they muft be infufed by an early and con- 
‘tinued difcipline; or elfe, they come not at all. Schools and 
‘ feminaries of this kind we have none, or none that are in any 
‘ degree attended to. The young men defigned for the military 
‘ profeffion are bred up to the fame effeminate maxims and man- 
‘ners, which their fathers are proud of: can we wonder, if thefe 
‘ fhoot into ation, and form parallel characters ? Well might we 
‘ wonder if they did not.’ 

In confidering the effect of our principles and manners on our 
national fpirit of union, he obferves, that it muft be fhaken by 
felfifh views, feparate interefts, and defe&t of principle, which are 
ail of them the natural confequences of the manners above men- 
tioned. ‘ Vanity, luxury, and effeminacy, (fays he) as they are 
‘ of a felfifh, fo are they of a craving and unfatisfied nature. The 
‘ prefent rage of pleafure and unmanly diffipation hath created a 
‘train of new neceffities, which in their demands outftrip every 
‘ poffible fupply. And if the great principles of religion, hanour, 
‘and public fpirit, are weak or loit among us, what effectual 
‘ check can there be upon the great, to @ontroul their unbounded 
‘ and unwarranted purfuit of lucrative employments, for the gra- 
‘tification of thefe unmanly paflions? And whenever this hap- 
‘ pens, what can we expect as the confequence, but a general 
‘anarchy and confufion? what, but, that difappointed avarice 
‘ will kindle faé&tion? that national union muft be thwarted by 
‘ felfith regards? that no public meafure, however falutary, can 
‘be carried into a&, if it clafh with any forefeen private in- 
‘tereft? Nay, is it not the duty of every wellwifher to his coun- 
‘ try, to confider, not only how foon this may be, but how far it 
‘is our prefent fituation? What other effect can naturally arife 
* from the vanity, difftpation, and rapacity of a diffolute people? 
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‘For ina nation fo circumftanced, ’tis natural to imagine, that, 
‘ next to gaming and riot, the chief attention of the great world 
¢* muft be turned on the bufinefs of eleétion-jobbing, of fecuring 
* counties, controuling, bribing, or buying of boroughs; im a 
« word, on the poffeflion of a great parliamentary intereft?’ * 

Our author then ftarts an objection drawn from the manners of 
the French nation, which being as vain and effeminate as our own, 
fhou’d of courfe involve them in the fame confequences. This objec- 
tion he endeavours to remove by obferving, ‘ that whereas our man- 
‘ ners are fuffer’d to go on to all their proper and natural effects, 
‘ theirs, on the contrary are checked and counteratted in their effects 
‘ by a variety of caufes and principles wholly diffimilar. Their ef, 
‘ feminate manners affeé not their national fpirit of defence, becaufe 
‘ they are controuled by the principle of military honour. This, for 
‘ fome ages, hath been early inftilled into every rifing generation; 
‘ and is at length become fo ftrong and univerfal, as to form the 
* national character. It fpreads through every rank; infpires even 
‘ the meaneft in the kingdom ; and pervades and actuates the whole 
‘ machine of government, with a force little inferior to that of pub- 
‘ lic virtue. , ** Tis falfe honour, as it regards other nations, and 
‘* as it regards other nations, it istrue. As this principle fecures the 
** national fpirit of defence, fo the power of the monarch, aided by 
“this principle, fecures their national fpirit of union.’ The mo 
*narch’s power gives unity and fteddinefs, the principle of honours 
* gives vigour to every movement of the ftate. 

‘ Thus, in contradiction to all known example, France hath be- 
‘come powerful, while fhe feemed to lead the way in effeminacy : 
« And while fhe Math allured her neighbour nations, by her own ex; 
« ample, to drink largely of her circean and poifoned cup of man, 
«ners, hath fecured her own health by the fecret antidote of prin- 
¢ ciple. 

‘ Forced by this, the character of the French nation, tho’ incon- 
* fiftent, is refpectable: They have found, or rather invented, the 
‘ art of uniting all cxtremes:. They have virtues and vices, ftrengths 
‘and weaknefles, feemingly incompatible. They are effeminate 
* yet brave: infincere, yet honourable: hofpitable, not benevolent: 
‘vain, yet fubtile: fplendid, not generous: warlike, yet polite: 
‘ plaufible, not virtuous: mercantile, yet not mean: in trifles fe- 

‘ rious, 


* Our author, in this fectiqn, fpeaking of the making of parlia- 
ments, bribery, corruption, &c. has this paflage, which we fhall fub- 
mit to the judgment of our readers. ‘ To venture a plain, though 
* perhaps an unpopular truth on this occafion, it muft be owned, that 
« a minifter is not therefore certainly corrupt in his intention, becauf¢ 
« he makes a parliament by indire€t and corrupt. means. This con- 
« duét, however indefenfible, may arife from two oppofite caufes.. He 
« may be afraid of the virtue of a nation, in its appofing bad mea- 
» fares ; or he may not dare te rely on the virtue of a nation, in fup- 
) porting him in good ones.’ | — | 
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‘rious, gay in enterprize: women at the toilet, heroes in the field + 
‘ profligate i in heart; in conduét, decent: divided i in opinion, in ac- 
‘ tion united: in manners weak, but ftrong in principle : contemp- 
« tible in private-life ; in public, -formidable.’ : 

We cannot help thinking this character of the French extremely 
well drawn, the colours lively and glowing, the refemblance ftrong, 
and the whole portrait animated and mafterly. 

The laft part of our author’s work points out the fources of the. 
ruling manners afd principles, already defcribed ; and thefe are, 
exorbitant trade and wealth which produce avarice, luxury or effe- 

minacy, according to the genius or circumftances of the people. 
among whom it comes : in regard to which laft circumftance, and to 
bring the matter home to ourfelves, he obferves, that, ‘ as the 
‘ charaéter of a ftate altogether commercial in the higheft degree, 
‘ is that ‘of induftry and avarice; fo, in a nation of extended terri- 
‘tory, where commerce is in its higheft period, while its trading 
‘members retain their habits of induftry and avarice, the natural. 
‘ charaéter of its landed ranks, its nobility and gentry, is that of 
“‘ a vain, luxurious, and felfith effeminacy.” He then confiders the 
effets of exorbitant trade and wealth on the religious principle 5 
and remarks that ‘ in a country where freedom is eftablifhed, and 
« manners loft through the exorbitance of wealth, the duration of 
‘ religious principles can be but fhort. Defpotifm arms itfelf with 
‘ terror; and by checking the open and avowed profeffion, _ checks~ 
‘ in a certain degree the progrefs of impiety. Whereas it mutt be. 
‘ acknowledged and lamented, as one of the unalterable defeéts of 
‘a free government, that opinion muft have its courfe. The dif- 
‘ eafe is bad; but the cure would be fatal. Thus freedom is com- 
‘ pelled to admit an enemy, who under the pretence and form of an 
‘ally, often proves her deftroyer.’ 

In regard to the principles of honour, he obferves, that ‘ where 
‘ luxury and effeminacy form the ruling charater of a people, the 
“ excefs of trade and wealth naturally tends to weaken or deftr 
‘ the principle of honour, by fixing the defire of applaufe, and the 
‘fear of fhame, on improper and ridiculous objeéts. Inftead, of 
‘ the good of others, or the happinefs of the public, the object of 

‘ purfujt naturally finks into fome unmanly and trifling circum- 
‘ftance: The vanity of drefs, entertainments, equipage, furniture, 
‘ of courfe takes poffeflion of the heart,’ 

In regard to public fpirit, that, ‘ both in the commercial and 
* mixed ftate, exorbitant trade and wealth tend naturally to turn alb 
‘ the attention of individuals on felfith gratification.’ 

Another objection is mentioned to what our author has laid down, 
which is drawn from the extenfive commerce of France, who in 
{pite of all her wealth and trade ftill retains her principles and powers 
This objection the Dr. removes by ingenioufly obferving that the 
trade of France is limited and controuled by fuch accidents (whieh 
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he afterwards explains) as prevent its moft dangerous and ruinous 
effects on government, 

‘ From thefe accumulated proofs, (concludes this ingenious wri- 
* ter) it feems evident, that our prefent effeminate manners and 
¢ defe&t of principle have arifen from our exorbitant trade and 
‘ wealth, left without check, to their natural operations and un- 
¢ controuled influence. And that thefe manners, and this defe&t of 

‘ principle, by weakening qr deftroying the national capacity, fpirit’ 

‘ of defence, and union, have produced fuch a general debility as 
¢* naturally leads to deftruction. 

¢ The world has been long amufed with a trite and hacknied 
* comparifon between the life of man, and that of ftates ; in which 
‘it is pretended that they both proceed in the fame irrevocable 
¢ manner; from infancy to maturity, from maturjty to death: a 
* comparifon, perhaps as groundlefs as it is common. ‘The human 
‘ body contains, in its very texture, the feeds of certain diffolution. 
‘ That is, tho’ you fet afide all the poffible accidents arifing from in- 
* temperance, from the influence of the elements, the climate, and 
¢ every other external and contingent caufe, the human frame itfelf, 
¢ after a certain period, would grow into rigidity 5 ; the fluids would 
¢ decreafe, the folids accumulate, the arteries offify, the blood ftag- 
‘nate, and the wheels of life ftand ftill. 

‘ But in focieties of whatever kind, there feems no fuch neceflary 
¢ or effential tendency to diffolution. ‘Thehuman body is naturally 
¢ mortal; the political, only fo by accident: internal diforders or 
‘ difeafes may arife ; external violence may attack or overpower: 
‘ but thefe caufes, tho’ always to be expeéted, are wholly incidental : 
¢ the firft is precifely of the fame nature as intemperance, the fecond 
¢ as the influence of the external elements on the human body. But 
¢ there appears nothing in the internal conftruétion of any ftate, 
‘ that tends mevitably to diffolution, analogous to thofe caufes in 
¢ the human frame, which lead to certain death. 

“€ This obfervation feems confirmed by hiftory : where you fee 
‘ fates, which, after being funk in corruption and debility, have 
‘ been brought back to the vigour of their firft principles: but you 
¢ muft have recourfe to fables, for medicated old age, reftored to 
‘ infancy or youth. 

¢ If this be true, it feems not altogether chimerical, tho’ confef- 
¢ fedly difficult, to bring about the reformation of a ftate. To lay 
¢ down general rules, in fuch a cafe, would be like giving a pana- 
¢ cea; the very empiricifm of politics. The remedies muft be fuited 
¢ to the difeafe. ‘There feems, then, no other expedient than this, 
** that commerce and wealth be not difcouraged in their growth ; 
¢* but checked and controuled in their effects.” 

‘ There are two different kinds of remedies, which might in due 
¢ time be applied. The firft are radical, general, and lafting: The 
‘ latter, palliative, particular, and temporary. The firft feem to- 
¢ tally impragticable at prefent : for as a fuppofe a change of 
‘ manners 
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« manners and principles, this may juftly be regarded as an impof- 
¢ fible event, during the prefent age; and rather to be wifhed than 
« hoped for, in the next. 

* The palliative, particular, and temporary remedies, may feem 
¢ more practicable at this jun€ture. I mean, thofe which are of the 
« coercive kind; which work by oppofed paffions, or by deftroying 
‘ the opportunities or occafions of evil. Where the ruling mifchiefs 
‘ lie among the people, thefe remedies, with proper care may eafily 
‘ be adminiftered. ‘Thus we have lately feen the falurary effects of 
«anewkind of police, eftablifhed by a ufeful magiftrate in the city 
* of London; by which, the reigning evil of ftreet-robberies hath 
« been almoft wholly fuppreffed ; altho’ we may reafonably fuppofe, 
¢ the difpofition towards them remains as {trong asever. But where 
« the ruling mifchief defolates the great, there, even the palliative 
“remedies cannot eafily be applied: the reafon is manifeft : a co- 
‘ ercive power is wanting: they who fhould cure the evil are the 
£ very delinquents: and moral or political phyfic is what no diftem- 

‘ pered mind will ever adminifter to itfelf. 

‘ Neceffity therefore, and neceffity alone, muft in fuch a cafe be 
“the parent of reformation. So long as degenerate and unprinci- 
* pled manners can fupport themfelves, they will be deaf to reafon, 
* blind to confequences, and obftinate in the long eftablifhed pur- 
‘ fuit of gain and pleafure. In fuch minds, the idea of a public 
‘ has no place; ‘and therefore can never be a curb to private grati- 
‘fication: nor can fuch minds be ever awakened from their fatal 
«dream, till either the voice of an abufed people roufe them into 
«fear; or the ftate itfelf totter, thro’ the general i incapacity, cow- 
‘ardice, and difunion'of thofe who fhould fupport it. 

‘ Whenever this compelling power, neceflity, fhall appear ; then, 
«and not till then, may we hope that our deliverance is at hand. 
é Effeminacy, rapacity, and faction, will then be ready to refign 
‘ the reins they would now ufurp: one common danger will create 
‘ one common intereft: virtue may rife on the ruins of corruption ; 
‘and a defpairing nation yet be faved, by the wifdom, the inte- 
‘ grity, and unfhaken courage, of fome great minifter. 

Thus ends the eftimate, which, to do the author juftice, is a 
work of merit, wherein we meet with many ftriking truths and 
judicious reflections, which we fear will in thefe times be of little 
fervice, together with fome good advice, which, perhaps will ne- 
ver be taken: there is however, rather too great a degree of fe- 
verity in the performance; the Dr. indeed feems to have treated 
the good people of England with as little complaifance as Swift 
fhewed towards human nature, having fcarce allowed us to have 
one virtue or perfeétion left by which we may purchafe our re- 
demption: a method of fatyrifing the vices of the age, which may 
poflibly rather tend to create a general defpondency, than to pro- 
mote a general reformation: for when the patient once fees the 
fioctor fhake his head, and knows himfelf to be given over, the 
information 
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jiformation fot the moft part only adds ftrength to the difeate, 
and haftens his diffolution. : 

There is another blemifh or two in this. writer, whi¢h, with all 
due deference to his merit, we fhall take the liberty to point out 
to him; and thefe are the pofitive and dogmatical air with which 
his fentiments are delivered, a vifible, partiality in favour of his 
private connections, and his fupercilious contempt of all mankind, 
except two or three favourite individuals —-The account which he 
gives us p. 42. of the prefent ftate of literature, may ferve as an 
inftance of this contemptuous and declamatory turn in which he 
frequently indulges himéfelf. 

« Weekly effays, (/ays 4e) amatory plays and novels, political 
¢ pamphlets, and books that revile religion ; together with a ge- 
« nerai hath of thefe, ferved up in fome monthly. mefs of dulnefs, 
¢ are the meagre literary diet of town and country. 

We will beg leave notwithftanding, to affért in oppofition to 
this writer, that the whole of what he has here advanced is by na 
means true; becaufe, befides this meagre diet for fickly and de- 
praved appetites, fome difhes have been ferved up to the public, 
even within thefe few years paft, whofe peculiar elegance and fla- 
your our author himfelf, if he ever tafted them, could not but 
Rave acknowledged. 

As to the Dr’s. monthy mefs of dulnefs, in which we ourfelves 
come in for a fhare of the compliment, it may be fufficient to re- 
tnark, that we are not obliged to anfwer for the dulnefs of others, 
and flatter ourfelves that we are not very lavifh of our own: to 
atone however, this month for paft offences, and make our rea- 
ders ample amends, we have enriched our Review with the Effimate 
af the manners and principles of the Times: This author will therefore, 
we hopé, acknowledge that, dull as we generally are, we have, at 
Jeaft, in thé few pages which contain an extract from dim, endea- 
voured to avoid the imputation. 

‘ True it i$ (fays the Dr. immediately after) that amidft this ge- 
* néral defett of tafte and learning, there is a writer, whofe force 
* of. genius, and extent of Knowledge, might almolt redeem the 
‘ character of the times. But that fuperiority, which attracts the 
* reverence of the few, excités the envy and hatred of the many: 
« Arid while his works are tranflated and admired abroad, and pa- 
“tromized at home, by thofe who are moft diftinguifhed in genius, 
“ tafte, and learning, himfelf is abufed, and his friends infulted 
“for his fake, by thofe who never read his writings, or, if they 
“did, could neither taite nor comprehend them: while every little 
“afpiring or defpairing fcribler eyes him as Caffius did Cafar, and 
‘ whifpers to his fellow, 


Why man, he doth beftride the narrow world 
Like a Coloffis ; and we petty men 


Walk 
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Walk under his huge legs; arid peep about, 
Fo find ourfelves difhonoutable graves. 


4 No wonder then, ifthe ‘malice of the Lilliputian tribe be bent 
* agaimft this dreaded Gulliver ; if théy attack him with poifoned 
* arrows, whom they cannot fabdue' by ftrength.’? Here we fee the 
whole matter comes out, the reafon why nobody el/e can write, is, 
becaufe Dr. ——— can, and he only. But why, dear fir, thus con- 
fine ajl the merit, learning, and tafte of the nation t6 ome man? 
Athens we know was called rhe city, and Longinus ftiled the critic. 
Kar’ efoyu, and in the fame manner Dr. — muft it feems be 
the writer. Thofe who are acquainted with our author’s connec- 
tions are not at a lofs to know who this Co/ofms im literature is, a 
man doubtlefs of great and acknowledged abilities, but furely not 
the oxy man of merit in the three kingdoms. Cz/ar, to whom 
this gentleman is refembled, was a great man, but he would not 
be contented unlefs * Rome would acknowledge him to be the oniy 
great man in it; if our author’s friend is really ike Cz/ar in this 
part of the character, he has no reafon to be proud of the fimili- 
tude, nor is he much obliged to this writér for the comparifon. 
But the author of the Eftimate feenis at all events, ; 





* 
ce 


Addiéus jurare in verba magiftri. 


If he chufes however to fet up an idol, the confolation is, that 
we are riot all obliged to fall down and worfhip it. 





Art. VII. Memoirs for the Hiftory of Madame de Maintenon and of the 
laft Age. Tranflated from the French, by the author of the Female 
Quixote. In five Volumes 12mo.°Pr. 155. Millar. 


: hiftory, written in the midft of thefe events which compofé 
: it, is always fufpeéted either of fatire or adulation : if writ- 
‘ten an age afterwards, it is charged with ignorance or error. Thé 
‘ proper time for publifhing truth, is that wherein the public being 
* near enough to thofe events to be well informed, and diftant e- 
« nough from them to be indifferent, and the hiftorian is permitted 
‘ to fpeak that truth, private perfons to approve it, the great to 
£ protect it, and kings to hear it.’ 

If this pofition of our author be allow’d, and I believe no body 
will deny the truth of it, he has certainly chofen a very proper‘tithe 
for publifhing thefe memoirs; which however did not fecuré him 
from being imprifoned for fome time in the baftile. Noris this to 
be wondered.at, fince it was impofiible for himn:to treat a work of this 

nature 


* This is Rome indeed, fays Shakefpear with a quibble, 
-—~ and rowm enough, where bur one man, &e. 
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nature with impartiality, without giving offence to fome living per- 
fonages intimately conneéted with many of the characters and facts 
herein mentioned. 

Mon/f. de la Beaumele, to whom we are indebted for the publica- 
tion, has furnifhed us with 14 volumes, the firft five of which, con- 
taining the life of Madame Maintenon, are thofe which Mrs. Lenox has 
now tranflated. In the other 9 volumes, to which a 10th has been 
lately added, made up of epiftles from the difbop of Chartres to Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, in which there is a great deal of piety and good 
fenfe, we find proofs of this celebrated lady’s being defcended trom 
a noble and illuftrious family ; feveral of Louis the XIVth’s letters ; 
and a great number of others, to, from, or concerning Jer, which 
give us a very elevated idea of her abilities and virtue. ‘ That I 
* might make ufe of all my materials, (/ays our author) I chofe a ti- 
* tle, which, without leading me from the principal object of my 
« defign, permitted me to take in more. The memoirs of Theo- 
« dore Agrippa d’Aubigné, the grandfather of madam de Mainte- 
< non, offered me facts of the moft interefting kind, and very little 
* known.’ 

Theodore’s father was one of the chief of the Hugonots, in 
whofe principles the fon was carefully inftruéted ; nor was his edu- 
cation otherwife in the leaft neglected, tho’ he had a mother-in-law, 
who was cruel and unjuft. At four years of age, he was taught 
languages and hiftory by learned and auftere preceptors: at eight 
he tranflated the Crito of Plato: at nine he ftudied under Matthew 
Béroalde: at ten he was put in prifon with his mae, accufed of 
herefy, and heard this terrible fentence denounced : ‘ Death or the 
« mafs;’ to which he replied: ‘ The horror of the mafs has taken 
« away all fear of death.’ At thirteen he loft his father, who left 
him no other inheritance but debts: at fourteen he ftudied mathe- 
matics at Geneva, where he acquired the friendfhip of Theodore 
de Beza; and continued his ftudies at Lyons, where, turned out of 
his lodgings by his landlady, becaufe he could not pay her, in the 
frenzy of his defpair he was upon the point of throwing himfelf into 
the river Saéne. 

When he returned to Saintonge he quitted ftudy, and thought of 

nothing but war. Being imprifoned by his truftee, he came out 
almoft naked, and was cloathed by fome officers, and beneath the 
note he gave for payment, he added thefe words: ‘ Upon condi- 
* tion, that I never exclaim againft war for ftripping me, fince it is 
‘ impoffible to leave it in a worfe equipage than I entered.’ 
_.Full of courage and ardour, animated by poverty itfelf, he fought 
only danger and fame, and found both at the fiege of Pons, and 
at the encounter at Jafeneul, at the battle of Jarnac, and at the 
great fkirmith of La Roche- Abeille, and at the fiege of Archiac. 

Catherine de Medicis having given the Proteftants their fill of fer- 
mons, all was.again quiet. D’Aubigné returned to Saintonge. His 


truftee, to enable him to prove his right, gave him a leafe of his 
eftate 
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eftate Des Landes. An officer, belonging to the duke of Longue- 
ville, had taken poffeffion of all the orphan’s lands. D’Aubigné 
was received as an impoftor: the officer attempted to prove, that 
the true d’Aubigné was flain at the battle of Savignac. - His catho- 
lic relations pioufly abandoned him to his fate. D’Aubigné was 
taken ill, and in the paroxifms of a violent fever, he prediéted to 
his unjuft family, that they would one day pay homage to his de- 
{cendants. 

His fteward knew him by a fcar, but treated him as an impoftor, 
becaufe he was his fteward. Difowned by his relations, deftitute 
of money, deprived of all affiftance, burning with an intenfe fever, 
the poor fick wretch caufed himfelf to be carried to Orleans, where, 
with rage in his heart, and death quivering on his lips, he dragged 
his weak emaciated body before his judges. The introduttion to his 
difcourfe was fo pathetic, the picture he drew of his-miferies fo 
lively, his arguments in fupport of his claim fo convincing; that his 
judges, irritated at the injuftice and cruelty of his adverfaries, cried 
out with one voice: ‘ None but the fon of Monfieur d’Aubigné could 
* fpeak thus.’ He was reftored to the poffeffion of all his lands. 

He was afterwards well known at court, and admired as much 
for his wit as his gallantry, which was indeed extraordinary ; he was 
an almoft infeparable companion of Henry the 1Vth, them only king of 
Navarre ; whom, tho’ a king, he {corned to flatter by approving of, 
or affifting his loofer pleafures, to which, when folicited, he replied, 
You, Sire, are mafter of my life ; but fuffer me to be mafter of my honor: and 
fhortly afterwards, when the king feem’d defirous that d’Aubigné 
fhould:write his memoirs, ‘ begin, Sire, (/ays be) to a&, and I'll 
« begin to write.’ After that Henry had turned Raman-catholic, 
and became monarch of France, he was often at variance with d’Au- 
bigné, who was the bulwark of the Hugonots; but thefe return- 
ing his protection with ingratitude and corruption of heart, he was 
more than once about to have quitted the kingdom ; but fome ac- 
cident however caufed him ftill to defer putting his defign in exe- 
cution a long time. Yet after Henry’s death he found it neceffary 
to retire to Geneva, carrying with him only 30,000 crowns and 
his illuftrious mame. = : 
Here he was received with all the honors which he railed and 
he died of St. Anthony’s-fire in the year 1630, leaving behind an im- 
mortal name as a foldier; as a man an unblemifh’d charaéter. 
Several pieces of elegant poetry, the memoirs of his own life, and 
an univerfal hiftory beginning in 1550, and ending with the death 
of Henry the 1Vth, whom he pathetically laments, are fufficient 
proofs of his literary genius. 

A dumb man whom he kept in his houfe was extresidly remark- 
able ; he was by the enemies of d’Aubigné called adzmon. He 
was deaf, had a look that impreffed horror, a pale and livid coun- 
tenance, and a great facility of exprefling his fentiments by his eyes, 
and talking with his fingers : he difcovered things the moft oe 
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ed, and penetrated into the fecret thoughts of thofe who put quef: 

tions to him : he alfo predicted future events. D’Aubigné during a 

whole month, had a curiofity to know at what hours the king took 

his walks or airings, on what fubjects the converfations turned, the - 
names of the perfons who accompanied him. ‘The intelligence 

he received from the court; being compared with the anfwers of 
this man, were found to be exaétly conformable. Mefdemoifelles 

d’Aubigné having afked him the year and the circumftances of the 

king’s death, he gave them tounderftand, that it would happen in 

three years and a half; that it would-be in a coach by a knife, point- 

ed out the city and the ftreet: he foretold them likewife all that his 

fuccefflor would do, the naval battles that would be fought before 

Rochelle, the fiege of that place, the difmantling of the fortrefg, 

and many other events, which may be read in the familiar epiftles of 
d’Aubigné, who, in his fecret memoirs relates all thefe facts as at- 

tefted by his children and domeftics: however he affures the rea- 

der, that he never put any queftions to his fuppofed-prophet. 

Theodore left behind him two daughters, whom he faw married 
in his life-time; and a fon named Conftans, who inherited 
none of his father’s virtues. Conftans was a man void of principle 
or integrity, and without refleétion. In England, to which king~ 
dom he privately withdrew, he was received with open arms ; he 
tendered offers of his fervice to that court with a view of making an 
advantage by betraying its meafures. He was not more firmly at- 
tached to his native country, nor his rightful fovereign. This bafe- 
nefs of inclination caufed hima to be fhut up in Chateau trompette, a 
prifon in Bourdeaux, of which his father-in-law Pierre de Cardillac 
was governor. From hence he was removed to a prifon in Niort, 
where he was reduced to great mifery; the juft reward of his riot 
and extravagance, in which, it was hard a good and virtuous wife 
fhould fhare. In this prifon was born the illuftrious Maintenon, whofe 
birth was confidered as a new ftroke of affli&tion from providence, 
as it contributed to the increafe of a family which Conftans d’Au- 
bigné was unable to maintain, and which pined in the moft abject 
poverty. 

How capricious is fortune ! how whimfical and unequal in het 
difpenfations ! this very woman whom France beheld draw her firft 
breath in mifery and a dungeon, was afterwards her queen. 

Res humanas ordine nullo, fortuna regit. SENEC. 

Madam de Villette, one of d’Aubigné’s fifters, came to vifit his 
wife in her lying-in, and beheld all the horrors of the extremeft 
indigence, difeafe and forrow; her brother, diftratted by grief, 
emaciated for want of food; one child covered with rags, and al- 
ready fenfible of its mifery; another ftill in the cradle an infant, 
two days old, whofe cries feemed to call for death ; and a wretched 
mother drowned in tears, who fometimes prefented her breaft to her 
famifhed hufband, fometimes to her infant daughter, without hope 
of preferving either. Grief and famine had taken away her milk; 
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and fhe was not able to hire a nurfe, What a mee pidure, of 
difttefs is here! hence let not the unhappy eyer ! how im- 
menfe the diftance between Frances d’Aubigné was ig what 
fhe afterwards became ! 

The mother who was a woman of excellent. fenfe, tdok all pof- 
fible care of her daughter’s education, making her read among 
other valuable books, Plutarch’s lives; and to ftrengthen her judg- 
ment and give her an eafy habit of reafoning, fhe would caufe her 
to repeat what fhe had read, and explain the different paflages. 
Conftans, having at length obtained his enlargement, through his 
wife’s mediation, embarked with his family for America, and fet- 
tling in Martinico, foon made a confiderable fortune; but loft all 
by gaming, and died in very poor circumftances, ata time when 
« age had cured him of his vices and debauchery, and he refolved 
‘in earneft, to make fome provifion for his children, ‘and when 
‘ only lieutenant of a village in Martinico, he was nearer gaining 
‘ this point, than when he was viceroy of the ifles, and his diffo- 
« lute paffions in their full force, 

His family returned to France as poor as ever. Madam de Vil- 

e for fome time took care of the young Frances d’Aubigny, who 
was ftill bred a ftri&t proteftant ; but being removed by Madam de 
Neuillant, a near relation, to a convent of Urfuline nuns at Niort, 
fhe became a convert to the Roman catholic religion 5 her mother 
dying in very indigent circumftances, and leaving ‘her dependant 
upon relations, who took care to mortify her by making her fen- 
fible of her condition ; fhe became the wife of Scarroz, one of the 
wittieft and moft deformed men of the age. He pitied the tyranny 
under which he faw fhe lived, and to relieve her from it offered her 
this choice, either to marry him, or to retire to a monaftery, 
where, he affured her he would pay her penfion. She chofe the 
former, having had always a deteftation to the latter. Scarron had 
determined to retire to America, as foon as his affairs were fettled, 
to repair his fortune and his health,. but did not live to fulfil 
any of thefe intentions, He died of a complication of diforders 
in O&tober 1660, never having been once able during a cohabita- 
tion of ten years to confummate the matrimonial ceremonies. He 
preferved his mirth and good humour to. the laft moment of his 
life; and a certain friar telling him, a fhort time before his death, 
that God had manifefted his vifits, in the anguifh which he in- 
flitted; Ah! father, faid the dying man, he does me too much ho- 
nour. 

_ Our author. firft {peaks of him in the following manner.—‘ At 
‘ that time there was in France an abbé full of wit, of infirmities,. 
* and. gaiety ; whom it was ufual, with perfons of a curious tafte, 
“to go to fee, at firft as a rarity, and to continue to vifit as the 
‘ moft diverting man in the world. His head always, hanging up- 
“on his breaft, his legs always, drawn: up, occafioned by a con- 
‘ traction of his nerves, gave hum the form of.the letter Z: he. 

; ‘ ufed 
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‘ufed to write upon his knees’, or upon two fteel brackets, fat 


* tened to the arms of his eafy chair. 

« The difagreeablenefs of his perfon was more than compenfated 
«for, by the qualities of his mind. He had a heart capable of 
« the warmeft friendfhip ; a lively imagination which painted every 
‘ thing to him in grotefque ; great patience under his affliction: he 
“was poor without difcontent, fatirical without malice, indolent 
« without negligence, and angry without refentment. 

Scarron did not inherit this deformity from nature; he was of a 
flow ftature, but handfome, well made, full of fire and vivacity, 
and bleft with an inexhauftible fund of humour. Being fettled at 
Paris as an abbé, he formed an acquaintance with the moft 
celebrated wits, among whom he lived rapidly, ‘ without fo- 
briety, ‘ without temperance, without moderation, greedy of 
‘ pleafures of every kind, and at five and twenty years of age, 
‘was informed by long and dangerous diforders, that his con- 
* ftitution was very weak: but this knowledge, inftead of fixing 
“him in the regimen which would have reftored him to health, 
* only furnifhed him with matter for a piece of humour, of which 
* any other wit, in the exuberance of health, would hardly have 
“been capable. At length a party of pleafure took away fuddenly 
“thofe legs which had danced fo well, thofe hands which could 
‘ paint and play on the lute; in a word, a body dextrous and well 
* made. 

‘He went to pafs the carnival at his canonfhip. In Mans, as 
‘in the greater part of the cities of Provence, the carnival is clofed 
‘ by public mafquerades, which have a great refemblance to our 
* fairs of Bezons. ‘The abbé Scarron was refolved to be there, but 
‘ knew not under what difguife he fhould conceal himfelf. He had 
‘ the fingularity of his charaéter, and the decency of his condition 
‘at once to preferve, the church and burlefque. -He plaftered 
‘his body all over with honey, ripped open a feather-bed and 
« rolled himfelf in it, and thus transformed, he flew to the maf- 
‘ querade, and drew the attention of the company entirely upon 


« himfelf. The women crouded about him, fome fled, frightened’ 


‘ at hi$ appearance, others defpoiled him of his feathers, all united 
‘ againft him, and in a very fhort time the beau in a mafk, had 
«more the air of a canon than an Indian. At this difcovery the 
« people preft upon him, they exclaimed againft the fcandal given 
‘to the church : Scarron-at length difengaged himfelf from the 
‘croud: he was purfued; the honey with which he had anoin- 


‘ted himfelf, the feathers that ftill ftuck upon his body became 


‘very troublefome. He found a bridge in his way, he jumped 
‘ over it heroically, and fwimming to the oppofite bank, lay down 


‘among the reeds to conceal himfelf. His natural heat was ex- 


‘ tinguifhed, a piercing cold penetrated into his veins, and fixed 
' in his blood the principles of thofe diforders with which he was 
«afterwards overwhelmed. A fharp humour fell upom his nerves, 
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‘and baffied all the fkill of the phyficians. , The fciatica, gout, 
‘rheumatifm, fometimes feized him fucceffively, and {ometimes, all 
‘at once, and made of the young abbé an epitome, of human wah 
‘ fe 

ie dying, left his virgin widow in a ftate almoft as had, as 
that in which he found her; nor was it without much, folicita- 
tion that fhe obtained a penfion of 2000 livres a year, frem, the 
queen mother, with whom it died. It was impoffible that, ons 
of the handfomeft women of the age, known indeed to moft 
people of quality, fhould live without lovers; fhe had many, and 
yet in the midft of poverty and temptation, preferved an unble- 
mifhed reputation. Marfhal D’Albert who had been long. her 
lover, admiring her virtue, became her friend, and formed an in; 
timacy between her and his lady, by whom fhe was folicited .to 
accept of an apartment in the Hotel D’Albert: it was here. that a 
mafon, foretold her future greatnefs. ‘ His name was Barbé, 
“he was a dabbler in judicial aitrolopy: having often occafion 
‘ to go to Scarron’s, he faw his wife, and, ftruck with her noble 
‘air and the majefty of her countenance, he one day faid, ‘fhe 
“ is now the wife of a cripple, but [am fure fhe is:born to be a 
“queen.” ‘ He repeated this fo often, that he thought he read 
‘in the ftars all that a heated imagination fuggefted to him: hap- 
‘ pening to be at work in the hotel d’Albert, when madame Scar- 
‘ron was there, he came into her apartment, and with an oracu- 
‘lous air and tone of voice, he {poke thus to her.’ ‘ You, will 
“ after many troubles, and many difficulties, be raifed to aheighth 
“ you little expe& to reach, a king will love you, and youw fhall 
“ reign, but you fhall never poffefs great riches”. «To this prophe- 
‘ cy he added feveral remarkable circumftances, which both diverted 
‘ and aftonifhed her. Not all her good fenfe, and the contempt fhe 
‘had for fo fallible a fcience, could hinder her from feeling:a little 
‘emotion, which fhewed itfelf in her looks, and .drew upon her 
‘ the railleries of her friends.’ <‘‘ Ah, ladies, faid the mafon, you 
* would do better to pay her homage than to laugh at her.” 

‘ When this predi€tion was accomplitfhed, fhe enquired for Barbé, 
‘he was dead, but fhe conferred many benefits on his family : 
‘mademoifelle d’Aumale, reading to her one day the life of the 
‘chevalier Bayard, when fhe came to that pafiage where he is told 
‘by an aftrologer, that he would be advanced to a greater heighth 
‘than any fubjeé&t could hope to attaia to, but that his riches 
‘would not be proportioned to his elevation; ‘* I refemble him 
“in his fortune, faid madame de Maintenon, and Barbé made me 
“ the fame prediction.” 

She had long, in vain, folicited a renewal of her penfién from 
the king, by petition, but to no effect; when the Princefs de Ne- 
mours, to whom fhe was not unknown, offered to take her in her 
train to Portugal, whither fhe was going to be wedded to the king: 
It wasan offer which the widow of Scarron did not hefitate in ac- 
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cepting ; but firft fhe waited upon madame de Montefpan, with 
whom fhe had been formerly intimate, to take leave of her.’ That 
lady received her kindly, and ftopped her voyage, by procuring 
her a penfion of 200. piftoles a year, and ‘prefenting her to the 
king, who looking upon her as a wit, and the widow of a decre- 
pid malicious fatyrift, made hera genteel compliment, yet paid her 
but little regard. A wit or a fatyrift were characters for which 
he had no great affection. She was afterwards feleéted as the pro- 
pereft perfon to educate the children which the king had by ma- 
dame de Monteipan; but her pride and rigid virtue forbid her to 
take upon her this charge, until commanded by the king in perfon. 

Notwithftanding this truft, Lewis, who had conceived violent 
prejudices againit her, could not bear her in his prefence. ~ ‘This 
was a motrtification with which fhe found it hard to ftruggle. His 
diflike was a little removed by the tendernefS and wifdom with 
which fhe educated his iffue, His antipathy, for we can fcarcely 
give it a gentler name, being a little foftened, he admitted her 
now and then to be of his parties, and became in time a paffion- 
ate admirer of her beauty and her manners, which he found very 
different from what he had imagined. An objet which he had once 
beheld with infinite difregard,. obtain€d by degrees, and ‘without 
intending it, the Lteg rw be his affeétions. Having purchafed 
the eftate and caftle of Maintenon, lying about fourtes n leagues 
from Paris, and ten from Verfailles, worth about 10,000 livres a 
vear, the king gave her the title of Madame d* Maintenon, and 
was charmed to find the name of Scarron, which he did not efteem, 
therein loft: perhaps fhe was not lefs pleafed. He now began to 
love her with the moft refpeciful paffion. While * a fecret inquie- 
‘tude preyed upon her heart, and made her hate the court, but 
‘ could not prevail upon her to quit it. Full of too gpeat ideas of 
“the king, of tqo mean ones of herfelf, fhe biufhed for the paf- 
‘ fion fhe had infpired him with: fhe thougkt it fhameful to be 
‘loved at an age when others ceafe to pltafe; her delicacy made 
‘ her dread the reproach of artifice and frailty, and the was lefs 
‘ fenfible to the glory of being loved by her king, than to her 

‘grief for the injury that paffion might do his fame. 

‘Her referve, her modefty, her engaging fottnefs, added new 
‘ force to the king’s paifion; he was no longer able to live with- 
‘out her, he could tafte no pleafure in her abfence, with her only 
he converied in private, with her he played’ in public, “the was 
the foul of all his amufittents. If he retired to any of his coun- 
“try-palaces, folitude had no charms without her; when he was 
‘with his army, her image dwelt upon his thoughts ; he was 
‘not able to endure the ihorteft abfence from her, and’ every fe- 
“paration plunged him into a profound melancholy. He who 
“has outlived the firit ardors of youth, fecks not for imere per- 
“foal beauty inthe woman he loves. Lewis forgot that the ob- 
‘gect of his paflion was no longer young, and did not with fhe 
« fhould 
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‘ fhould, be) fo. ‘All. that could be beautifal ‘without youth and 
« bloom, , was,ftill fo.in hen: her hands and arms were exquifitely 

* handfomey,’ the. fofteft fenfibility was in her countenance, : her 
‘ fhape was finely turned). her air fo. majeftic that the eclipfed the 
‘ moft graceful women inthe court; her-eyes fo bright, fo. ex- 

‘ prefiive, that it was eafy:to guefs what fhe was going to fay ; her 
‘ {mile fo juft, that it was'as eafy to guefs what fhe had faid; her 
‘ complexion of fo dazzling a whitenefs, fo animated, fo glowing, 
‘ that at was fcarce perceived fhe was no lunger young; her wit 
{ ever new, ever. lively and engaging ;. her bofom {till fo lovely, or 
‘ fo truly guefied to be fo, that at a ball a croud of mafques.en- 
‘ tering at the fame time with her, one of them could not reftrain 
‘ his hand from fome liberties : ‘ Ah! cried madame de Maintenon, 
‘‘ it is the dauphin, no other man in France would dare to do this.’ 7 
* And it was. 

‘ It is not therefore furprifing, that the king fhould conceive a 
‘ violent paflien for a woman, whofe beauty was always young ; 
‘ who repaired the lofs of -bloom by the niceft and moft accurate 
‘ choice of drefs and ornaments, by graces which are confined to 
‘no age, by modefty which is the firft of graces, and by a thou- 
‘ fand infinuating charms which are not fubjeéted to the law of 
‘ time.’ 

The. elevated change in madame de Maintenon’s condition had 
no effect upon her private character ; fhe was.the fame pious,-modedt, 
liberal, amiable creature as ever, ‘and rather more humble from 
elevation. How worthy of praife! ‘ The report of her exten- 
‘ five charity fpread over the provinces: from every part. they had 
‘ recourfe to her as the common patronefs of all the unfortunate. 
‘The poor and the rich found accefs to her equally eafy ; .the 
‘ haughty cardinal, and the defpifed capuchin, were feen to enter 
‘ her an together; the prince, and the beggar covered one 
‘ rags. 

"One day there appeared in her antichamber a man, who with 
‘fome difficulty making his way through the croud, aceofted her 
‘ with a refpectful freedom, and thus fpoke to her. ‘It is now, 
“ madam, forty years fince I have feen you: yet it is poflible-you 
“ have not entirely forgot me. You may remember, that at your 
* return from Martinico, you ufed to come every. Thuriday to the 
“* gate of the jefuits college at Rochelle, where, according to thie’ 
** cuftom of the greater part of our focieties, the young fathers dif-’ 
“-tribute food to the poor. I was in my turn employed in’ this 
** office, I diftinguifhed you among the croud of beggars: Lam’ 
“ not afraid, madam, to recal an incident to your remembrance, 
“« which-you! may acknowledge without a blufh. I was ftruck with 
‘t the noblenefs.of your countenance, you did: not appear to me’ 
“to. be formed for fuch an abject ftate; I took notice. of your: 
*\confufion, when you prefented yourfelf to have part of the alms, 
“and I felt the tendereft pity for you.’—‘ You;then, monfieur, 
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‘t. (replied madame:de Maintenhon) are that charitable-religious, who, 
‘“« to. fpare me the fhame..and mortification of being ‘confounded 
‘“with thofe unhappy wretches, caufed the. vidtuals.to be feat home 
“to me, and exprefied the: kindeft edneern at your inability to 
‘give my diftrefles a larger relief; you'twice faved my life, firft 
“+ by the food you .gave me, and by your generous pity for what 
‘© ] fuffered at being obliged to: afk» publicly for an alms.’ She 
‘ then defired to know how fhe could ferve him, and made him 
‘ follow her into her clofet, to fpare. him in her turn the: hamilia- 
“tion of difclofing his neceffities before the croud. There the old 
‘man told her, that he had quitted the jefuits feveral years ago, 
‘ that he was then mafter of a fchool in a fimall village, that all 
‘ his. ambition terminated in getting a curacy; and having heard 
‘ of her elevation, and her benevolence, from public fame, he had 
‘ hoped to obtain what he wifhed, through her interefty and: per- 
¢haps from her gratitude. ‘Madame de Maintenon thanked him 
¢ for a confidence fo obliging for her, and told him that fhe never 
“concerned herfelf in the nomination to benefices; that fhe knew 
«not whether he:was. qualified for.a curacy, but that the was very 
‘ fure he was charitable; that fhe intreated him therefoxe to ac- 
* cept for the prefent of a purfe of a hundred piitoles, which the 
‘ gave him, with a promife to fill it every year with the fame mo- 
¢dérate fum. ‘:k-would do more for you, added fhe, but’ EF enjoy 
‘mot yet all the profits.of my place, on account of the affiftances 
‘* Fiowe my relations ; for you are-not:the only pain who com- 
“paffionated my «iftreflés.in my- youth.’ 

* The king that moment entering her clofet, fhe fridi to- him : 
“« See here, fire, a man who ated the part of a father to me in 
“« my youth, and be-no longer furprifed that I fometimes impor- 
“ tune you for unhappy orphans.’ She then related to him the 
‘ whole ftory, either that fhe was tranfported by her gratitude, 
‘ or that fhe was folicitous to prevent the malignant repetitions of 
‘her enemies, for pride is ever higheft, when it moft feems to feek 
« abafement. 

‘The mingled croud of courtiers and fuppliants who were in 
‘ the antichamber, feemed extremely furprifed, that in the looks 
«and behaviour of madame de Maintenon, they neither faw fhame, 
“ uneafinefs, or oftentation ; and madame de Maintenon was doubt- 
“ lefs no lefs furprifed at the meannefs of their aftonifhment, for 
“to great fouls nothing is difficult. 

‘ Recolleéting one day fome paffages of her former life, fhe re-’ 
‘membered, that, being to. receive feveral perfons. of quality at 
‘her houfe, fhe had borrowed fome furniture of a wafher-woman, 
‘«;who had refufed to take any money for the Joan of it: afliamed 
‘at having fo long negletted to return an obligation, fhe ordered 
“ther fervants to feek for this woman. After many inquiries, they 
‘at length found her lodging in a garret, loaded with. years and 


‘ infirmities... Madame de Maintenon went to fee her,. recalled to 
‘ her 
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‘cher remembrance the loan of the furniture, fettled a fimall péh- 
‘ fion' on her for the reniainder 6f her Jife; and paid her the “firft 
‘ quarter immediately. Everyday fhe repaid, by private benefits, 
‘the obligations fhe had received in het youth, and ‘her grateful 
‘ benevolence difcovered, inthe moft diftant provinces, benefattors 
* who were aftonifhed to find themfelves not forgot.’ . 

Theiqueen having ‘been forne time dead, the king determined 
to marry Maintenon ; and Choify, De la Fare, Larrey, Voltaire, 
&c. and all who have written the life of Lewis XPV. bear tefti- 
mony to his having gone thro’ that facred ceremony. La Ber- 
chere, archbifhop of Narbonne, fays, that, ere day in the winter, 

‘ Harlay, archbifhop of Paris, rofe very carly in the mortiing, ‘and 
‘ defired his firft alrionér to prepare him a green veftment, and 
«mark the mafs-book at ‘the article de matrimoniis. The archbifhop 
* caufed the veftment and the mafs-book to be put into his eoach, 
‘and went to the caftle of Verfailles, which he entered with preat 
‘ privacy. Bontems, firft groom of the chamberto the king, and 
«the marquis de Montchevreuil, were witneffes. The archbifhop 
‘and the confeffor performed the ceremony in the antient chapel 
‘ of Verfailles.’ 

‘ The panegyrifts of Lewis have not praifed this alliance, ‘nei- 

‘ ther have his enemies blamed it: they look upon it to be wholly 
‘ indifferent to his fame: ! In effect; the fovereign who does afi 
f unjuft thing, defpifes.a law; but the mafter Who marries his ‘fer 
‘ yant, defpifes only a prejudice.’ , 

‘ The duchefs of Bourbon, lively, witty, good, but -fatirical and 

‘ capricious, made a very fevére couplet againft her: madame de 
‘ Maintenon, after reading it, faid, * Do they take me for the king’s 
* miftrefs?’ She never difcovered her fecret,‘ yet never denied 
‘ her quality. One of her friends faying ‘to her, ‘ You, madam, 
are not the laft in the kingdom. Be filent, ‘the replied, all this 
“is vanity. — A little girl faying, I have been affured, madam, 
“that you are queen; Who has told you fo?’ was all the an- 
‘fwer of madame de Maintenon. Another going with her into 
* her coach, cried out, ‘ I have the honours ;’ (one of the honours 
‘ of the court, is the right of fitting in the coach of the king of 
« queen). Madame ‘de Maintenon fmiled, and laid her fan upon the 
* child’s. mouth. When any of the countiy-people near’ Foun! 
‘tainbleau ufed to addrefs her with the title of majefty, fhe 

*blufhed, faying, «Mutt I be flattered then by every one?” * © 

‘ This marriage was neither difgraceful tier ‘ridiculous’: the Gif _ 

‘ proportion of their ages was’ not fo great ;' madame de Mainte- 

“ non was but three years older thati'the' king. ~ Pleafure- had ad- 

* vanced ‘the ‘age of the king, virtue ‘had preférved the youth'of 

* madame de Mainitenot! Hiftoty affords us inftahces Of @ hiun- 

‘dred paffions more furptifing, if at prefeftafty thing Wwoilld give 

‘ farprife.. Cleopatra-was* old when fhe etiflhved Antohy:' Hen- 

‘ry i languifhed ‘for his father’s’ miftreiS, ‘aid ‘prefetred "the 
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‘ wrinkles of the duchefs de Valentinois to the rofes and lilies of 
‘ the moft lovely princefs in the world. ‘If I was young, faid a 
‘* coquet toa prince, you fhould fee me at your feet; lam old, 
‘¢ and you muft now kneel to me.’ 

‘ If coquetry has its arts, and wifdom its addrefs, one has the ta- 

‘lent of pleafing, the other has the power of charming. By that 
‘madame de Majntenon fixed the moft: fenfual and- moft iftcon- 
‘ ftant prince in ‘the world: after his marriage no other woman 
‘ ever attracted his eyes, or raifed a wandering defire; and that 
+ heart fo volatile, fo often attacked, never gave the leaft caufe of 
‘ fufpicion to the moft jealous wife in the world. Madame de Main- 
¢ tenon had doubtlefs charms enough at forty-nine, to awake a paf- 
‘fion in a libertine, fince at feventy the ftill infpired defires. 
‘ Lewis had reafon to apprehend that long repentance would fuc- 
‘ ceed the fhort tranfports of fuch an union; but fhe was always 
‘ attractive, he was always paffionate.’ 
. Madam de Montefpan, who had been fome time before this 
marriage out of favour at court, after it retired to Paris, not with- 
out envying the good fortune of madame de Maintenon; of whom 
however fhe was never heard to fpeak with the leaft difrefpect. 
Indeed fhe had no reafon, fince to her fhe owed, in a great mea- 
fure, the enjoyment of an annual penfion of 24,000 louis-d’ores ; . 
a noble return for the annuity of 200 piftoles, which fhe had for- 
merly obtained for this illuftrious lady, who never forgot her friends, 
whom no one ever repented of having loved or ferved. The foun- 
dation of St. Cyr. for the reception of diftreffed damfels of quality, 
will be an eternal monument. of her goodnefs. To this place fhe 
retired after the death of the king, with whom fhe was not en- 
tirely happy, the misfortunes of the latter part of his reign having 
foured his temper, and made him more fevere and ill-natured than 
ufual. Yet with no other woman would he have lived fo well, 
fince fcarcely another could be found of equal prudence. At St. 
Cyr the lived a very retired life, given up entirely to devotion, 
abftracted from all political concerns whatever, and fetting a glo- 
yioys example of piety to the community which juftly called her 
gnother.. Here fhe expired like a true chriftian in the month of 
April 191g, aged upwards of 80. We fhall make a few quota- 
tions from our author, from whence a juft and real character of this 
ornament ta royalty and her fex may be eafily deduced. 

‘In prefent grandeur we often recolle& paft poyerty, only to ufe 
* means.to make qthers forget it.. Madame de Maintenon. always 
‘ remembered hers, and remembered it only that fhe might be more 
t charitable. Jt is the natural ;confequence of great’ power and 
# riches, to harden the hearts of thofe. whom. providence’ has: raifed 
4-to them. Madame de. Maintenom looked. upon -her: elevation 
‘ asa burden which: the practice of benevolence could alone énable 
{her to bear: “ I, would (/aid fre one. day) relieve all the dift 

; figs nobility of the kingdom.” A project impoflible to be ne 
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* cuted, yet it fhewed the greatnefs of het mind, and the fervor of 
‘ her charity. In her it was not a wandering emotion, but a {enti- 
«ment deeply impreffed, a. fentiment fhe had from nature, and 
« which religion fanttified: ‘ To relieve the miferable (Jaid foe) it 
“ is not neceflary to be a chriftian.” 

© Indifferent to the homage paid her by the wealthy, fhe was 
‘nicély fenfible of the affection of the poor. She heard with care- 
‘ lefs inattention the flatteries of a duke, and the moment after- 
«wards liftened with joy to the artlefs gratitude of a beggar, who 
“called her mother. Hence thofe oppofite opinions that were form- 
* ed of her charaéter, unequal, harfh, haughty, in the eyes of one 

“part of the court; too good, too humble, in the eyes of the 
‘other, . 

‘ But although in publick fhe appeared to defpife the cenfures of 
‘malignity, yet thofe who were admitted to an intimacy with her 
« perceived that fhe was greatly affetted’with them. “I am not 
“ furprifed (/aid fhe to one of ber friends) that my conduct while I 
“« was young is fufpected, fince fo many women born in affluence, 
* and united to the moft agreeable men, yet yield évery day either 
“* to the offers of avarice, or the perfuafions of love: how fhould 
‘« they believe it pofible for a young woman to be virtuous, and be 
“ diftreffed ?”" 

“ Thofe (/aid fhe, to madame de Glapion) who tear my reputation 
«in pieces, have not known me; thofe who have, knew that I 
“ lived irreproachably i in that gay and agrecable fociety, which it 
“is fo difficult to mix among without danger ; but their known 
“ friendfhip for me, my amazing elevation, and the malignity of 
“ thofe who fit in judgment upon my attions, render their tefti- 
“ mony doubtful. It is a great misfortune when we do not finifh 
“ our lives, with the fame perfons with whom we begin it.” No- 
‘thing can more fenfibly wound a delicate mind, than to have a 
* reputation to defend.’ 

“Madame de Maintenon (/ays one of ber pupils, who has kept 
“a fort of journal, of ber charities) caufed bread and other provi- 
“* fions, with beds and coverings, to be diftributed among the poor 
“ in the parith of Verfailles. She would often go herfelf to diftribute 
‘‘ them, and always endeavoured to conceal heffelf from their 
« knowledge.” “ T am very unfortunate (/aid jhe one day to me) ; 
“< what little good I do is known to every body. She often came 
“home without her gloves and fearf, having given them to, the 
“ beggars the met in her way. She reproached-herfelf for all: her 
“own expences, faying, this I owe to our poor. ~ 

“When fhe could not vifit thofe families of whom fhe particu- 
“* larly took care, fhe ufed to fend me’to them, and was more,at- 
“ tentive to the news 1 brought from them than -to ‘the difcouri¢ 
“of the minifters upon ‘ftate-affaits. When fhe met with ‘any 
“trouble or difappointment, the would go and fee her poor. A- 
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.¢ mong them her countenance expreffed a furprifing chearfulnefs 
«* which vanifhed the moment fhe entered the court. 

‘I went one day with her to vifit the widow of a lieutenant- 
ue governor ; this woman, not knowing madame de Maintenon, 
« jnftantly rofe, and, then refuming her feat, related all her mif- 
«© fortunes to her. I afked her if fhe had not applied to. madame 
*¢ de Maintenon for relief? yes, anfwered fhe; a valet de chambre 
«has promifed me to prefent a petition to her; the is faid to. be a 
« yery charitable lady ; but I have not been able to go to her my- 
t felf; Iam faint for want of food, and have eat nothing thefe 
“< two days. Madame de Maintenon burit into tears, gave her a 
‘* confid:rable fum of money, and fupported her till fhe died, with- 
€ out ever letting her know who was her benefaétor. 

. Madame de Maintenon enquired herfelf for nurfes for poor 
*« children, and rewarded them liberally when they brought them 
“to her in good health.. In her journies, when fhe met any poor 
« women upon the road who looked fickly, fhe took them into her 
* coach. I could not bear to fit near them; but madame faw 
“* them without difguft; on her arrival fhe would order them 
«« victuals, and gave them money when they went away, Certain- 
‘“< Ty, faid fhe often to me, God is infinitely good to promife to 
‘“‘ reward our charities, fince in themfelves they are a fufficient 
“¢ reward.” 

‘ However, one great fault tarnifhed in fome degree the luftre 
‘ of fo many virtues: madame de Maintenon had neither weak 
* credulity, fufpicious avarice, troublefome melancholy, nor any 
‘ of the faults of old age, but fhe carried to excefs the fear of hav- 
‘ ing thefe faults, and this fear feemed to give her them all. 
© During her elevation fhe had always attributed to the place fhe 
filled, that homage whiich was fometimes paid to her perfon; the 
‘ ufed often to defire madame de Caylus to excufe her to her beft 
* and moft intimate friends when they came to vifit her, faying, 
*© It is neceflary by abfence to make them amends for the tedioui- 
« nefs of my converfation.” 

‘ This idea was ftrenthened by age; it owed its rife to a virtue, 
* and produced a fault. Being now perfuaded that the tenderneS 
“* and affe¢tion expreffed for her were mere facrifices to decency, 
‘looking upon herfelf as one of thofe antiques which are more 
‘*‘efteemed on account of their being fcarce, than their intrinfic 
* yalye, fhe concluded that friendthip, the only happinefs fhe was 
TtpOPle, of enjoying, no longer exifted for her.” 
“The more we examine this woman in the feveral periods and dif- 
ferent fituations of her life, the lefs we, fhall doubt. that fhe was a 
faint, and almoft a heroine. Her Memoirs are entertaining, and 
infttuétive ; they contain many new and pleafing anecdotes, .not 
Eepropery introduced. ‘There are jn,the three firit volumes fome ’ 
efrors of the prefs, which people morg partial and fevere would 
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perhaps lay to the door of the tranflator, for whofe merits . we’ 
_ have a great refpeét, and we fhould much rather have feen her name 
affixed to the tranflation of the pieces of poetry fcattered through 
the work, than that of E/phing/ton, to which from this {pecimen of 
ingenuity we Cannot pay any great regard. ‘There are fome 
gallicifms, which we hope Mrs. Lennox will correé&t in the next 
edition. 





Art. VIII. 4 Philofophical Enquiry into the origin of our idsas of the 
fublime and beautiful. v0. Pr. 3s. Dodfley. ! 


HIS is a performance fuperior to the common, level .of lite- 

rary productions, as much as real ingenuity is, fuperior to 
fuperficial petulance, and the fruit of mature ftudy to the hafty 
produce of crude conjecture. The author has rejected all fyftems :. 
he has defcended into himfelf, and diligently inveftigated his. own 
feelings upon. which his philofophy is founded. , His’ manner is 
clear.and methodical : his ftile is generally correct, concife and ele- 
gant; and let us add, for the honour of his publifher,: the book is 
well printed on excellent paper. : 

Having in the firit three fections confidered novelty, and treated 
of pain and pleafure as pofitive affections; he defcribes the differ- 
ence between the removal of pain and pofitive pleafure. He ob- 
ferves that the tide of pleafure ebbs into a foft tranquillity tinged 
with the agreeable colour of the former fenfation: whereas, the 
mind, releafed from the feyerity of pain, relaxes into a ftate of tran- 
quillity, unprefied with awe and fhadowed withhorror. This feel- 
ing fo different from pofitive pleafure he denominates delight; not 
that the word is commonly ufed in this acceptation, but _ becaufe 
there is no fign in our language that expreffes the idea, and he was 
loth to introduce a new word. We with, however, he had not been 
fo {crupulous in this particular: becaufe, notwithftanding all his 
care and warning, the reader will be apt to confound his interpre- 
tation of dé/ight with the ideas commonly annexed to the word: 
for, delight certainly implies pofitive pleafure, and that of the higheft 
fenfe. It is the obvedfatio, the voluptas, the Letitia of the Latins, the 
sx Qeocrurn, the réebss, the ndovn of the Greeks. 

We are likewife dubious about his definition of :grief, which he 
calls a paffion arifing in the mind, when the objec of. pleafure is 
totally loit. Now we apprehend that grief and hope -may:exift to- 
gether. We grieve and pine in the abfence of a beloved object, even 
when we expect his return. David grieved and bemoaned’: himfelf 
bitterly, while his child was in danger of death ; -but, when it died, 
and all hope was. loft, then he arofe, took fuftenance, and‘was com- 
forted. Nor can we agree with our author, in fuppofing there ig 
ho pofitive pain in grief. . Grief, in its firft violence; produces in- 
tolerable pangs, fwoonings and convulfions; it may be afterwards 
relaxed 
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relaxed into a kind of pleafing dole; but, this fenfe is no other 
than. an alleviation of the original pain, which at length is foftened 
_into a pleafing remembrance: but this remembrance pleafes, not 
from a review of our lofs, but from a faint re-enjoyment of paft 
delights. 

He reduces the moft ftriking ideas to the two heads of /e/f-pre- 
Jervation and fociety. The moft powerful of all the paflions relate 
to the prefervation of the individual, and turn chiefly on pain and 
danger. Whatever is in any fort terrible, or converfant about ter- 
rible objects, or operates in a manner analogous to terror, is a 
fource of the fublime. ‘The focial paffions relate to fociety in ge- 
neral, and to the fociety of the fexes. In ftating the difference be- 
tween men and brutes, in the article of pleafure arifing from gene- 
ration, we think he has afcribed too much to reafon, and too little 
to fancy and contftitution. 

We cannot agree with the ingenious author, in believing that 
fympathy in the diftreffes of others, is attended with a degree of 
‘delight. ‘The very meaning of fympathy is fellow-feeling ; how 
therefore can we fuffer the miferies of others, and yet be happy 
ourfelves ?' Fhe fympathizing mind indeed, may have recourfe to 
comparifon, when the fenfation becomes too keen, and this will 
afford refief; but a pofitive pain ftill continues. We cannot think 
‘that nature excites in any perfon, a fenfe of pleafure, at feeing the 
fufferings of a fellow-creature. We rather fhun fuch fpettacles 
with horror, except when there is fomething great and aftonifhing 
in the event; then we are influenced and attra¢ted by curiofity and 
ambition. ‘The novelty of the occurrence ftrikes the imagination : 
we are feized with an inftantaneous defire of acquiring a new and 
a great idea: we grow ambitious of fignalizing our fortitude and 
addrefs, where there is an appearance of danger and difficulty ; and 
we become as it were parties in the important fcene which is tranf- 
a&ing. A man will fhrink with pain at fight of a poor wretch 
fhivering with cold, and complaining of hunger, unlefs he is en- 
abled to relieve it: but he will run eagerly to fee the corpfe of a 
nobleman killed in firigle combat. It is not pleafure that impels 
him; but, he is hurried on by an ambitious curiofity, mingled 
‘with horror, which produces a very painful effeét. We are aétuat- 
ed by the fame motives in reading hiftories of diftrefS and ¢alamity, 
which in fome meafure exercife our: powers and faculties before’the 
day of trial. 

Our author’s reflections on the effets of Tragedy, are juft and 
pertinent ; though we think he lays too little ftfefS on the Minncis, 
or imitation, which we think has a very great-fhate ‘in the fatisfac- 
tion of an audience. ‘He lays down, however, a very good rule for 
diftinguifhing when we are to attribute the power of the arts to imita- 
tion, and when to fympathy. ‘ When the obje& reprefented (/ays 
‘ he) in poetry or painting is fuch, as we could havé no defire of fee+ 
* ing in reality ; then I may be fure that its power in poetry or paint- 
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ing is owing to the power ‘of imitation, and to no caufe operating 
in the thing itfelf.-’ So ‘it is with moft of the pieces which the 
painters call ftill life.’ In thefe'a cottage, a dunghil, the meaneft 
and moft ordinary utenfils of the kitchen, are capable ‘of giving 
us pleafure. But when the obje& of the painting or poem is 

‘fuch as we fhotld rufi to fee if real, let it affect us with what odd 

fort of ‘fenfe it will, we may rely upon it, that the power of the 
poem or picture is more owing to the nature of the thing itfelf, 
than to the mere effect of imitation, or to a confideration of 
the fkill of the imitator, however excellent.’ 
His recapitulation imports, that ‘ The paffions which belong to 
felf-prefervation, turn on pain and danger; they are fimply 
painful when their caufes immediately affect us; they are delight- 
ful when we have an idea of pain and danger, without being ac- 
tually in fuch circumftances ; this delight I have not called plea- 
fure, becaufe it turns on pain, and becaufe it is different enough 
from any idea of pofitive pleafure.‘ Whatever ‘excites this de- 
light, Ecall fublime. ‘The paffions belonging ‘to felf-prefervation 
are the ftrongeft of all the paffions.’ 

Perhaps his definition of the /ublime is too limited. Longinus fays, 
© ws ax eorns xab eboxn Tis Aopor isi ra on,’ every thing that foars 
and excels in writing is the fublime. He likewife obferves, that 
the fublime tranfports us into an extaly, sis ixsacw ayss—- Horace 
had the fame idea of the fublime 


Cr 
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Meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, milcet, falfis terroribus implket, 


Ut Magus, et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Ahenis. 


Tis he who gives my breaft a thoufand pains, 
Can make me feel each paffion that he feigns, ’* 
In rage, compofe with more than magic art, 

With pity and with terror.tear my heart, 

And {natch me, o’er the earth, or through the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 


cu oWhatever is capable of raifing a ftrong emotion in the foul, 
feems to be a fource of the Sublime. Yet, there are inftances of 
the \fublime, in which thé mind is hot violently agitated! for ex- 
ample, the filence of Ajax'in the fhades; the reply of Alexarider 
when Parmenio faid, ‘ if I was Alexander, I would accept of thefe 
‘ conditians” ‘So would I, if I'were’Parmenio.’ The ‘anfwer of 
Lewis XII.-of France who when he afcended the throne, being ad- 
vifed to:let loofe his vengeance on his former enemies; ‘ it becomes 
+ mot thesking of France (/aid be) to revenge the quarrels of the 
¢ duke of Orleans.’ In thefe inftances the Sublime i is founded ‘on our 
admiration of: magnanimity. Our admiration ‘is likewife concern- 
ed\in that magnificent -defcription of the creation by Mofes, which 
Longinus produces as an inftance of /ablime. Eiws iO:3%, yuvieSw Qasy 
eaisyedo. God faid ‘let light be; and it was.’ That cclebrated 
critic 
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critic enumerates five fources of the fublime: a greatnels of foul in 
conceiving noble and lofty fentiments; whatever excites a violent 
perturbation of the mind; an happy arrangement or conforma- 
tion of figures, whether in fentiment or dittion; the power of 
elocution; and elevated compofition. 

Our author juitly obferves that afouifoment is the effe& of the fab- 
lime in its higheft degree; and that the inferior effe&ts ate admi- 
ration, reverence, and refpe&. Whatever is terrible to the fight is 
fublime, and this terror is frequently aided and increafed by ob- 
fcurity.—Thus myftery becomes the mother of enthufinfm. By 
way of illuftration, he inferts Milton’s defcription of Death. 

, ‘ The other fhape, — 

‘If fhape it might be called that fhape had none 

‘ Diftinguifhable, in member, joint, or limb; . 

‘ Or fubitance might be called that fhadow feemed, 

‘ For each feemed either; black he ftood as night ; 

‘ Fierce as ten furies ; terrible as hell ; 

‘ And fhook adeadly dart. What feemed his head 

‘ The likenefs of a kingly crowr had on. 
‘ In this defcription all is dark, uncertain, confufed, terrible, and 
‘ fublime to the laft degree.’ 

Having fettled the difference between clearnefs and obfcurity 
with refpec to the paffions, he fays all general privations are great 
becaufe they are terrible, fuch as wacuity, darknefs, folitude, and 
filence; to thefe he adds vaftne/s, infinity—‘ Whenever we repeat 
‘any idea frequently, the mind by a fort of mechanifm repeats 
‘ it long after the firft caufe has ceafed to operate. After whirling 
‘ about ; when we fit down, the objeéts about us ftill feem to 
‘whirl. After a long fucceffion of noifes, as the fall of waters, 
‘or the beating of forge hammers, the hammers beat and the 
‘ water roars in the imagination long after the firft founds have 
‘ ceafed to affect it; ‘and they die away at laft by gradations which 
‘ are fcarcely perceptible. If you hold up a ftrait pole, with your . 
‘eye to one end, it will feemn extended to an almoft incredible 
‘length. Place a number. of uniform and equidiftant marks on 
‘ this pole, they will caufe the fame deception, and feem multi- 
‘ plied without end. The fenfes ftrongly affected in fome one 
‘manner, cannot quickly change their tenor, or adapt themfelves 
‘to other things; but they continue in theit old channel until 
* the ftrength as firit mover decays. This is the reafon of an 
‘ appearance very frequent, in madmen; that they remain whole 
‘days and nights, fometimes whole years, in the conftant repe« 
‘ tition of fome remark,.fome,;complaint, or fong ; which having 
¢ ftruck powerfully on the difordered imagination, in the beginning 
‘ of their phrenfy, eyery repetition reinforces it with new ftrength 5 
‘and the hurry of their fpirits unreftrained, the curb:of reafon 
‘ continues it to the end.of theig lives, : 
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* Succeffion: and uniformity ,» are rubat co eight cal e ar: 
* tificial infinite. ° tf. rie ee ‘reqiliize "2 
be continued fo long, and in fach a direétion,” assby "hie 
afhegient impulfes on the fenfe to imprefs the imagifiation with 
an idea of their progrefs beyond their aétual limits. - 2. Uni- 
‘ formity ; becaufe if the figure of the parts should be ‘hanged, 
‘the imagination at every change finds a check } you ‘are pre, 
‘ fénted at every alteration with the termination af due idea, and 
« the beginning’ of another ; by which means it hecomes impoffible 
to’ continue that uninterrupted progreffion, which alone can 
< ftamp om bounded objeéts the charatter of infinity. It is ‘in this 
«kind of artificial” infinity, I’ believe, we ought to look for the 
*caufe why a rotund has fuch a_noble'effeét.. For in 3, rotund, 
« whether it be 2 building or a plantation, you ¢afi.he where fix 
‘a boundary 5 3 tarn which way you, will, the fame objet {till feems 
“to continue, and the imagination has no reft. But the parts muft 
«be uniform as well as circularly difpofed, to give this figure its 
“full force; becaufe any difference, whether it be in the difpo- 
¢ fition, or fa the figure, or even in the colour of the parts, is 
‘ highly prejudicial to the idea of infinity, which every change 
‘ muft check and interrupt, at every alteration commencing a new 
‘ feries. 
« On the fame principles of fucceffion and uniformity, the grand 
“ appearance of the antient heathen temples, which were gene- 
‘rally oblong forms, with a range of uniform pillars on every fide, 
« will be eafily accounted for. From the fame caufé may be de- 
‘rived the grand effect of the ifles in many of our own old cathe- 
“drals. The form of a.crof$ ufed in fome churches feems to me 
‘not fo eligible, as the parallelogram of the antients; at leaft I 
‘imagine it is not fo proper for the outfide. For, fuppofing the 
‘arms of the crofs every way equal, if you ftand in a direéction 
¢ parallel to any of the fide walls, or eolonnades, inftead of a de- 
‘ception that makes the building more extended than it is, you 
‘are cut off from a confiderable part (two thirds) of its a@ual 
‘length; and to prevent all poffibility of progreffion, the arm. of 
* the crofs taking a new direction, makes. a right angle with the 
‘beam, and thereby wholly turns the imagination from the re- 
“petition of the former idea. Or fuppofe the fpedctator placed 
«where he may take a direct view of fuch a building; what will 
‘be the confequence ? the neceffary confequence muft be, that a 
* good part of the bafis of each angle, formed by the interfe@tion 
‘of the arms of the crofs, muft be inevitably loft ; the whole muft 
© of courfe affume a broken unconnected figure ; "the lights muft 
“be unequal, here ftrong, and thére ‘weak ; witliout that noble 
‘ gradation, which the perfpettive always effeéts on parts difpofed 
* uninterruptedly in a right line: Some or all of thefe shictleas 
* will lie againft every figure of 4 crofs, in whatever view you 
‘take it. I exemplified them in the Greek crofs in which the 
‘ faults 
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¥ faults pear. the. moft, ftrongly 5. but, they appear,in fome degree 
‘in all forts of croffes. Indeed there is nothing more prejudicial 
* to the gran eur of buildings, than to abound i in. angles ; a fault 
‘ obvious i in ‘very many ; and owing to an inordinate thirft. for. 
‘ variety, which, whenever it prevails, is fure to leave, very little 
* true tafte.’ 

Another fource of greatnefs is difficulty. When any work: feems to 
have required immenfe force, or labour to effect it, fuch as the 
pyramids of Egypt, ——the imagination immediately recurs to 
the greatnefs and power of the builder. Zhe Sublime. is Vikewife 
found in inftances of magnificence, fuch as the ftarry heaven, the 
fun, and moon. Then he confiders it as. produced by light and 
colour, found and loudnefs, the noife of cataraéts, tempefts, thun- 
der, artillery, and the fhouts of a multitude ; ; a fudden_begin- 
ning or paufe, a low, tremulous, intermitting found ; andthe 
angry tones of wild beafts. He fearches for the ‘foie, i in. the. 
organs of fmell and tafte, and finds it in exceflive bitters, and .in- 
tolerable ftenches.. A cup of bitternefs : -—to. drain the bitter cup of 
fortune :—the bitter apples of Sodom ;—are ideas of the /ublime in 
defcription, as weil as the following inftances of ftench. — 

—Savamque exhalat opaca mephitim. 
Talis Jefe halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens fupera ad convexa ferebat. 

He thus ‘concludes Part Il. of his performance: ‘ Having thus 
‘ run through the caufes of the fublime with referewce to all the 
‘ fenfes, my firft obfervation (fe&.7.) will be. found very nearly. 
“true; that the fublime is an idea belonging to felf-prefervation. 
« That it is-therefore one of the moft affeéting we have. That 
‘its ftrongeft emotion is an emotion of diftrels, and that, no pofi- 
* tive or abfolute pleafure belongs to it. Numberlefs examples be- . 
‘ fides thofe mentioned, might be brought in fupport of thefe 
‘truths, and many perhaps ufeful confequences drawn from 
* them— 

‘ Sed fugit interea, fugit irrevocable tempus, 
‘ Singula dum capti circumve&amur amore.’ 

We agree that the fublime is often an idea belonging to felf- 
prefervation, but not always. Nor can we think that the idea 
produced by the fublime, is always void of pofitive pleafure. We 
fhould be more apt to conclude that it is never void of pore 
pleafure. 

In part III. he treats of beauty as diftinguifhed from she jublie : 
by beauty he means that quality 1 in bodies by which they caufe love, 
or fome paffion fimilar to it. He denies that it confifts in a pro- 
pottion of parts, which he fays, is a creature of the underftanding, 
rather than a primary caufe acting: on the fenfes and imagination. 
We find beauty in different objects of every fort of fhape, and every. 
fort of difpefition: fuch as in various flowers and trees, and in dif- 
ferent ki nds of animals. —Proportion ‘s not limited to one relation 
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of parts, or. one fet of dimenfions. Proportion i is fymmetry, and 
fymmetry may be maintained under a variety, of figures.:, Juft as in 
architefture there may be.a great variety of defigns widely ditkerent 
from each other, and yet in all of them, proportion . fhall be ob- 
ferved. Proportion alone will not conftitute beauty in every ob-, 
je&t ; but it muft always be an ingredient in the beauty of certain 
objets, particularly in ftatuary, painting, architeCture,and mu-, 
fic. In confidering the beauty of flowers, we never think of pro- 
portion : their beauty confifts in their colours ; and the better.thofe 
colours are blended and mellowed by the pencil of nature, they: 
will have the more agreeable effect upon the cye; but, befides the 
gaiety of their colours, they feem beautiful from their fulnefs, their 
foftnefs, and their globular form. In the fame light we confider 
the plumage of birds. It is a kind of gorgeous drapery, diftin& from 
the body of the animal which is the fubje¢t of proportion. With re- 
fpe& to the comparifon of the fwan’s long neck with the fhort neck 
of any other fowl, we may obferve that there are septs: of beauty 
in different kinds of fymmetry. A plain houfe may be. well propor- 
tioned in all its parts, and fo far have a. certain degree of beauty ; but 
another houfe, contrived by an elegant architect, may be conftructed 
with far greater beauty, without deviating from the ftandard rules 
of proportion ; which were certainly drawn from an inveftigation 
of what appeared beautiful in fome natural objects.. We agree that 
fitnefs or utility is not the caufe of beauty ; but, contrary to our 
author’s opinion, we infift upon it, that the well proportioned parts 
of the human body are conftantly found beautiful. He rejeéts per- 
feftion as a conftituent caufe of beauty, and alledges that it always 
carries with it an idea of weaknefs and iinperfeGion, Women learn. 
to lifp, to totter in walking, to counterfeit weaknefs, and even dif- 
temper. ‘Thefe imperfections indeed, engage our pity and protec- 
tion, and flatter our vanity and felf-conceit,. they even fometimes 
excite an opinion of fuperior delicacy and fine fenfations ; but, let 
us produce two objeéts equal in every other attraction, except that 
one of them lifps, totters, and exhibits the fymptoms of indipofi- 
tion, we conceive that the other would be preferred as the more. 
amiable. 

Our author fuppofes, that beauty is a merely fenfible- quality, 
aéting mechanically on the human mind, by the intervention of the 
fenfes. If thiy was the cafe, beauty would be the fame in every 
eye; and it would have an effect upon infants as well as adults.: but, 
it is not fo according to our experience. 

Having confidered how far the idea of beauty may be applied: to 
the qualities of the mind, or to virtue; he endeavours to explain the 
conftituents of beauty. He imagines that beauty turns upon fall 
objetts, as the Jublime is attached to ideas of greatnefs.. In one. cafe” 
we are flatteréd, and in the other forced into cqmapliance.- » He -ob- 
ferves that diminutives are always terms of affection and tendernefs, 
The next property conftantly obfervable in beautiful, objeéts, .he 
takes 
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takes to be Smoothnefi ; t ; the third, gradual wariation, for éxamples 
from a he line ; the fourth, f air of delicacy or even of fragi- 
Aty; the hae and brig bt diverfified colours, but not glaring. 
His remarks upon the yliioiniganty, the eye, uglinefs, grace and 
élegance, ate curious and original. He illuitrates his opinions by 
defcribing the nature of objects which produce a fimilar effect in the 
fenfe of feeling, ‘hearing, tafte arid fmell, and concludes part Til. 
in thefe words: ‘ On clofing this general view of beauty, it natu- 
* rally occurs, that we fhould compare it with the fublime ; and in 
* this comparifon there appears a remarkable contraft. For fu- 
¢ blime objeéts are vaft in their dimenfions, beautiful ones compa- 
¢ ratively fmall; beauty fhould be fmooth, and polifh’d; the great, 
* rugged and negligent ; beauty fhould fhun the right line, yet de- 
viate from it infenfibly ; the great in many cafes love the right 
line, and when it deviates, it often makes ‘a ftrong deviation ; 
beauty fhould not be obfcure; the great ought to be dark and 
gloomy ; beatity fhould be light and delicate; the great ought to 
be folid arid even maffive. They are indeed ideas of avery different 
nature, one. being founded on pain, the other on pleafure; and 
however they may vary afterwards from the dire&t nature of their 
caufes, yet thefe caufes keep up an eternal diftinétion between 
them, a diftinétion never to be forgotten by any whofe bufinefs 
it is to affe& the paffions.’ 

In part IV. our author mentions the effects of affociation, which 
in fome ‘cafés are confounded with thofe of nature; for example, 
there are unaccountable antipathies, and no perfon can remember 
when a fteep became more terrible to him than a plain, or fire or 
water more dreadful than a clod of earth. In examining the caufe 
of pain and fear, he obferves that their effets on the body are fi- 
milar, ‘namely, a violent contraétion of the mufcles and a trepida- 
tion of the nerves, The only difference is, that things which 
caufe pain, operate on the mind by the intervention of the body ; 
whereas thofe that caufe terror, affect the body by the operation 
of the mind. He fays when the body is difpofed to fuch emotions 
as it would acquire by the means of a certain pafiion, it will of it- 
felf excite fomething very like that paffion inthe mind. The cele- 
brated phyfiognomift Campanella, when he had a mind to dive into. 
the defigns of people, compofed his face, his gefture, and his whole 
body, as nearly as he could into the exact fimilitude of the perfon 
he intended to fift, and then carefully examined what turn of 
mind he feemed to acquire by this change. 

Having laid it down as a maxim that the fublime is raifed on 
ferror or fome fuch powerful paffion, he enquires in what manner 
pain can be produttive of delight. In a relaxed ftate of the body 
we are fubject to melancholy, deje€tion and defpair, the beft reme- 
dy for which is exercife and labour; this refembles pain which con- 
fifts in tenfion or contraéion. Labour is not only neceflary for 


the coarfer organs of the body, but, likewife for thofe by which the 
imagi- 
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imagination and perhaps the other mental powers operate. As 
common labour is the exercife of the grofler, a mode of terror is 
the exercife of the finer parts of the fyftem. ‘This is pain, but 
when it is not carried to violence, it is capable of producing a 
delightful horror, a fért of tranquillity ting’d with terror: and its 
object is the fublime. May not we as well fay, that pofitive plea- 
fure wound up to an exquifite degree, is an exertion of the nerves 
to a tenfion that borders upon pain? Is not this the cafe in fome 
kinds and degrees of titillation, particularly in the pleafures of 
love? May not all the different fenfes, and even the imagination 
be titillated into a kind of extafy of pofitive pleafure ? And will not 
this be likewife a fource of the /ublime ? 

He feems to think that vifual objeéts of great dimenfions excite 
the idea of rhe /ublime by exercifing the eye in comprehending them, 
even to a painful tenfion. This, we apprehend, would produce an 
aching in the eyes, without having any other effe&t ; whereas we im- 
pute the idea of the /ublime to the impreflion made on the fancy, by 
an object that indicates power and greatnefs. We likewife conceive 
he is miftaken in his theory, when he affirms that the rays falling on 
the eye, if they frequently vary their nature, now to blue, now to 
red, and fo on, or their manner of termination as to a number of 
petty (quarés, triangles, or the like, produce a fort of relaxation or 
reft to the organ, which prevents that tenfion or labour allied to 
pain, the caufe of the fublime. Such a quick and abrupt fucceffion 
of contrafted colours and fhapes, will demand a quick fucceflion of 
changes in the conformation of the eye, which, inftead of relaxing 
and refrefhing, harrafs the organ into the moft painful exertions. 
Not but that in vaft objeéts, the eye demands a repofe, as a man 
finds enjoyment and refit in fitting down at the end of a long ex- 
curfion ; yet he would find it very unpleafant and even fatiguing to 
fit down and reft at the end of every fix yards. 

Our author’s obfervations on the effeéts of found, and on fuc- 
ceffion in vifual objects, are curious and entertaining. He has re- 
futed Locke’s opinion that darknefs is not naturally an idea of 
terror: he has proved it terrible in its own nature, and mechani- 
cally explained fome remarkable effe&ts of blacknefs. Then he 
proceeds to confider the nature of beauty, which (in his opinion) 
acts by relaxing the folids of the whole Syftem.—But how wilh 
this theory agree with thofe tumults and tranfports. that beauty fo 
often excites? | 
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Lingua fed torpet; tenuis fub artus 
Flamma dimanat ; fonitu fuapte 
Tinniunt aures ; gemina teguntur 
Lumina noéte, : 
Manat et fudor gelidus ; tremorque 
Occupat totum ; velut herba pallent 
Ora: fpirandi neque compos, orco 
Proxima credor. 


Or, to ufe the words of an Englifh ballad, 


— For, whilft I gaze, my bofom glows ; 
My blood in tides impet’ous flows ; 
Hope, fear and joy alternate roll, 

And floods of ‘tranfport whelm my foul. 
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Our ingenious author fuppofes that as a beautiful obje& pre- 
fented to the fenfe, by caufing a relaxation in the body, produces 
the pafiion of love in the mind; fo, if by any means, the paffion 
fhould firft have its origin in the mind, a relaxation of the out- 
ward organs will as certainly enfue in a degree proportioned to 
the caufe. To explain the true caufe of vifual beauty, he calls 
in the afliftance of the other fenfes. Smoothnefs as a principal caufe 
of pleafure to the touch, tafte, fmell and hearing, he pronounces 
a conftituent of vifual beauty. In confidering the nature of fweet- 
nefs, he fays, that all fweet things are of a fmooth nature, and 
evidently tend to relax their refpeétive fenfories.—We are of a 
different opinion, and take it for granted, that fweet things a& by 
ftimulation, upon the tafte as well as upon the finell. 

Part V. is employed in a very extraordinary inveftigation of 
words: he alledges that the common effect of poetry, is not pro- 
duced by its raifing ideas of things. He divides words into three 
claffes, fuch as reprefent many fimple ideas united by nature, to 
form one determinate compofition, as man, horfe, tree, caftle, 
&c. thefe he calls aggregate words. The fecond confifts of thofe 
that ftand for fome one fimple idea of fuch compofitions and no 
more, as red, blue, round, fquare, and the like; thefe he calls 
fimple abftrac&t words. .'The third fort are thofe that are formed 
by an arbitrary union of both the others, and of various relatives 
concerning them, in greater or leffer degrees of complexity. Thefe 
he calls compounded abftra&t words; of this kind «re virtue, ho- 
nour, perfyafion, magiftrate. Hefays, that whatever power thefe 
may have on the paffions, they do not derive it from any reprefen- 
tation raifed in the mind of the things for which they ftand.. No 
body on hearing the founds, virtue, liberty and honour, .conceives 
any precife notion of the particular modes of action and thinking, 
together with the mixed and fimple ideas, and the feveral relations 
of them, for which thefe words are fubftituted: neither has he any 
general idea compounded of them. He produces examples that words 
may affec& without raifing images.” ‘ The firft inftance is that of 
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‘ Mr. Blacklock, @ poet blind from his birth. Few men. bleffed 
« with the moft perfe& fight can defcribe vifial objects with more 
‘ Spirit and juftnefs than this blind man ; which cannot poffibly be 
‘ owing to his. having a clearer conception of the things he de- 
‘ fcribes than is common to other perfons. Mr. Spence, ini an ele- 
‘gant preface which he has written to the works of this poet, 
‘ reafons very ingenioufly, and I imagine for the moft part very 
‘rightly upon the caufe of this extraordinaty phenomenon ;. but 
‘I cannot altogether agree with him, that fome msptopristies int 
«language and thought which occur in thefe poems have arifeti 
‘from the blind poet’s imperfe& conception of vifual objects, 
‘fince fuch improprieties, and much greater, may be found in 
‘writers even of an higher clafs than Mr. Blacklock, and ahs 
‘ notwithftanding, poffeffed the faculty of feeing in its full per 
‘ feftion. Here is a poet doubtlefs as much affected by his own 
‘ defcriptions as any that reads them can be; and yet he is afs 
‘ feted with this ftrong eathufiafm by things of which he_ nei- 
‘ther has, nor can poflibly have any idea further than that of 
‘a bare found ; and why may not thofe who read his works be 
‘ affeéted in the fame manner that he was, with ag little of any 
‘real ideas of the things defcribed? The fecond inftance is of 
‘ Mr. Saunderfon, profeffor of mathematics in the univerfity of 
‘Cambridge. This learned man had acquired great knowledge 
‘in natural philofophy, in aftronomy, and whatever fciences de 
‘pend upon mathematical fkill, What was the moft extraordi- 
‘nary, and the moft to my purpofe, he gave excellent leGures 
‘ upon light and colours; and this man taught others the theory 
‘ of thofe ideas which they had, and which he himfelf undoubtedly 
‘had not. But the truth is, t that the words red, blue, green, 
« anfwered to him as well as the ideas of the colours themfelves ; 
‘ for the ideas of greater or lefler degrees of refrangibility being 
‘applied to thefe words, and the blind man being inftru&ed in 
« what other refpeéts they were found to agree or to difagree, it 
* was as eafy for him to reafgn upon the words, as if he had been 
‘ fully mafter of the ideas.. Indeed it muft be owned he could 
‘make no new difcoyeries in the way of experiment. He did 
‘ nothing but what we do every day in common difcourfe. When 
* I wrote this lait fentence, and ufed the words every day and cotn- 
*mion difcourfe, | had no images in tny mind of any fucceflign. 
* of tine; nor of men in conference with each other; nor do I 
* imagine that the reader will have any fuch ideas on reading it.. 
‘ Neither when IJ {poke of red, blue, and green, as well as of ree 
* frangibility ; had I theft feveral colours, or the rays of light. 
* pafling into a different medium, and there diverted from their. 
‘ courfe, painted before me in, the way of images. J kaow-very: 
‘ well that the mind poffefies @ faculty of raifing. fuch images at 
‘ pleafure; but then an aét of the will ig neceilary to this; and 
‘in ordinary convexfation or reading it is very rarely that any 
* image 
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‘image at all is excited inthe mind. If I fay, “I thall go to Italy 
“ next fummer,” I am well underftood. Yet I believe no body has 
‘ by this painted in his imagination the exact figure of the fpeaker 
‘ paffing by land or by water, or both; fometimes on horfeback, 
‘fometimes in a carriage; with all the particulars of the journey. 
‘Still lefs has he any idea of Italy, the country to which I pro- 
‘.nofed to go; or of the greennefs of the fields, the ripening of 
‘the fruits, and the warmth of the air, with the change to this 
‘ from a different feafon, which are the ideas for which the word 
‘fummer is fubftituted ; but leait of all has he any image from 
‘ the word next; for this word ftands for the idea of many fum- 
‘mers, with the exclufion of all but one: and furely the- man 
‘ who fays next fummer, has no images of fuch a fucceffion, and 
‘fuch an exclufion. In fhort, it is mot only of thofe ideas which 
‘are commonly called abftra&, and of which no image at all can 
‘ be formed, but even of particular real beings, that we converfe 
‘ without having any idea of them excited in the imagination ; 
‘as will certainly appear on a diligent examination of our own 
« minds.’ 

\ He affirms that poetry is not ftri€tly an imitative art. In ex- 
plaining the manner in which words influence the paffions, he fays, 
‘ We take an extraordinary part in the paffions of others, and 
‘ that we are eafily affeCted and brought into fympathy by any 
‘ tokens which are fhewn of them ; and there are no tokens which 
‘ can exprefs all the circumftances of moft paffions fo fully as 
‘ words ; fo that if a perfon fpeaks upon any fubjeét, he cannot 
‘‘only convey the fubjeé to you,. but likewife the manner in which 
‘che is himfelf affetted by it. Certain it is, that the influence of 
‘ moft things on our paffions is’ not fo much from the things 
‘ themfelves, as from our opinions concerning them; and thefe 
« again depend very much on the opinions of other men, convey- 
« able for the moft part by words only. Secondly, there are many 
¢ things of a very affecting nature, which-can feldom occur in the 
« reality, but the words which reprefeHe thein often do; and thus 
« they have an opportunity of making a deep impreffion and taking 
© root in the mind, whilft the idea‘of the reality was tranfient; 
«and to fome perhaps never really occtitred im any fhape, to whom 
< it is notwithftanding very affecting, as war, death, famine,. &c. 

' Befides, many ideas- have never been at ‘all Sey mie tor the fenfes. 


io 


“of any men-but by words, as God, ange!s, devils, heaven and 


«hell, all of which have however a great influence over the paffions. 
“*Phirdly, by words we have it in our power to make fuch combi- 
“nations as we Cannot poflibly do otherwife. By this power of 


“eombining we can, by the addition of welf-chofen circumftances, | 


“\give a new life and force to the fimple object. [hn painting 
awe may reprefent any fine’ figure we pleafe ; ; but we never’can 


+ Give it thofe enlivening touches which it may rective from words. 


tPo teprefent anatigel in a piture, you cam only draw a-beauth’ 
lide ‘ ful 
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¢ fal young man winged; but what painting can furnifh aut any 
« thing fo grand as the addition of one word, “ the angel of thre 
«« Lord?” It is true, I have here no «clear idea, but thefe words 
‘ affet the mind more than the fenfible image did, which is all J. 
contend for. A picture of Priam dragged to the altar’s foot, and 
there murdered, if it were well executed, would undoubtedly be 
very moving; but there are very aggravating circumftances, 
which it could never reprefent. 


jaf Sanguine faedantem quos ipfe facraverat ignes. 


‘ As a further inftance, let us confider thofe‘limes of Milton, on 
« ‘he defcribes the travels of the fallen angels through their difmal 
« habitation, 

‘« ————— O’er many a dark and dreary vale 

‘ They pafs’d, and many a region dolorous. 

‘ O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp. 

‘ Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens and fhades of death. 

‘ A univerfe of death. 


-. © BC Ok 


‘ Here is difplayed the force of union in | 
“ Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens and fhades ; 


‘ which yet would lofe the greateft part of their effect, if they 
* were not the 
* Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens and fhades—of death. 


‘ This idea or affe€tion caufed by a word, which nothing but a 
* word could annex to the others, raifes a very great degree of the 
‘ fublime; and it is raifed yet higher by what follows, & ‘* uxiverje 
of death.” Were ‘are again two ideas not prefentible but by 
‘ language; and an union of them great.and .amazing beyond 
‘ conception. Whoever attentively confiders this paffage of Mil- 
‘ ton, and indeed all of the’ beft and moft affecting defcriptions of 
‘ poetry, will find, that it does not in general produce its end by 
‘ raifing the images of things, but by exciting a paffion fimilar to 
* that which real objects excite by other inftruments. And: in 
‘ proportion as werds of a fublime effect, or words which are ufed 
‘ to exprefs the objects of love and tendernefs, are joined in a 
‘ manner found by experience the beft for thefe purpofes; in that 
‘ proportion the moft perfe& kinds of the fublime and beautiful 
* are formed in poetry. It compafies ali its other ends in a man- 
o 


. 
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ner analogous. It might be expected from the fertility of the 
fubjeét, that I fhould confider poetry as it regards the fublime 
and beautiful more at large; but it mutt be obferved that this 
matter has been handled by many authors before. It was not 
my defign to enter into the criticifm of the fublime and beauti- 
ful in any art, but to attempt to lay down fuch principles as may 
tend to afcertain, to diitinguifh, and to form a fort of ftandard 
for them; which purpofes I thought might be beft effected by an 
enquiry into the properties of fuch things in nature as raife love 
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* dnd aftdnifhinent in us; and in what manner fhey dperated 6 
€ produce thefe pafiions. Words were only fo far to be confidered, 
* as to fhew ppon what principle they were capable of being the 
* ‘réprefentatives of thefe natural things, and by what powers they 
* were able to affect us often as ftrongly as things in nature do, 
¢ and fometimes much more ftrongly.’ 

As the fabject of this performance isin many places abftrufe, and 
requires more confideration than we can at prefent beftow, we do 
not pretend -to have given a critique, but a fhort account of the 
work: we do not oppugn the theory, but propofe fomé doubts, 
which perhaps the ingenious author may be able to remove ; and 
in the mean time we heartily recommend his production to the at- 
tention and favour of the public. 
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FortrGon ARTICLES. 


AVIGNON, 
Arr. IX. Examen philefophique de la liafon reelle quil y a entre les fei- 


ences et les maurs. | 
A philofophical examination of the real connexion between {ci- 


ences and manners. 8, 


N this work we have a folution of a difpute between. M. J. T, 

Rouffeau and others, occafioned by a queftion propofed by the 

academy of Dijon, relating to the good and evil which manners 
have derived from fcience. 
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Turin. 
Axzt, X. Caroli Allioni, M.D, fe. rariorum Pedemontii firpium, fpeci- 
7772 primum, 
A firft effay upon the moft curious plants of Piemont, by Charles 
Allioni, M.D, at Turin, and fellow of the phyfico-botanical 
fociety of Florence. 


LL lovers of botany muft refpe& this work. It contains de- 
fcriptions and reprefentations of thirty of the moft curious 

and leaft known plants natives of the Alps; moft of which, if he- 
fore defcribed or drawn, were reprefented very imperfeétly. M. 
Allioni has dons them with great care and perfpicuity. ‘The plates 
are well executed, and our author is extremely clear in his ftile and 
defeription. He promifes us another work, which fhall contain 
an account of the. particular plants that grow upon fuch of the 
Alps as lie in the Piemontefe domininion ; and we with the fale of 
this firft effay may encourage him to a {pcedy publication of the 
fecond. 


Aer. XI. 
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PaRtis. 


Art. XI. Poefe del fignor abate Pietro Metaftafio. 
The poetical works of the abbé Peter Metaftafio. 9 welt. 8v0- 


are obliged for this edition of the incomparable Metafta- 

fio, to the care of M. Ranieri Calfabigi, who has prefixed 
to it an elegant preface, by way of differtation upon the dramatic 
performances of this author. . The works of this celebrated: poet 
have been printed at Venice, Rome, Naples, Milan, and Pla- 
centia, yet (one excepted, publifhed in quarto, at Venice, ana 
1733) none of them have appeared under the author’s infpeétion. 
Of this hard ufage he complains, in a letter addrefled to M. de 
Calfabigi, prefixed to the firft volume, and dated at Vienna. Here 
he thanks the editor for his great accuracy and attention to thé 
work ; and, after having made fome obfervations upon the errors of 
the Italian editions, and upon fome poems printed under his name, 
in which he had no concern, he fubjoins an exaét lift of fuch of 
his works as have been publifhed, and a correét copy of his can- 
tata’s, &c. He alfo adds a dramatic piece, called L’z/ola difabitata, 
the defart ifland, which was once printed at Madrid, and another 
intitled Le Cinef, the Chinefe, the action of which he has improved 
by introducing a new charatter. He has alfo made fome confi- 
derable correétions in four of his old operas, wiz. La Didone, L’ Alef- 
Jandro, L’ Adriano, La Semiramide; and upon every piece Calfabigi 
has made judicious and elegant difcourles. 

There are many poems in the laft volume, which the abbé com- 
pofed when he was very young; and a tragedy called J/ Giurtino, 
written when he was but fourteen years of age. This collection 
is dedicated by an elegant copy of Italian verfes to Madam de Pam- 
padour. M. de Calfabigi has negleéted nothing that can contri- 
bute to make it as elegant as it is correct. Both the types and the 
paper are well chofen; and in each volume we find a. beautiful 
frontifpiece. 


Arr. XII. Experiences et reflexions Jur la ftrufure et Pufage des 
wifceres; fuivie dune explication i wget. de la plupart 
des maladies, &c. 

Experiments and reflections upon the ftructure and uf of the vicera, 
&c. by Monf. Raimonp Vieussens, F.R.S. of London, and of 
the R.A.S, at Paris, phyfician in ordinary, &c. to the French king. 


M. Vieuflens was before his death well known, and not lef$ 
efteemed for divers traéts which he publifhed upon anatomy and 
the animal oéconomy; but more particularly for his. anatomical 
defcription of all the nerves of the human body. The work of 
which we now fpeak, is a pofthumous 12°. and was perhaps in- 
tended as a comment upon, or illuftration of his Nowum vaforum 
corporis humani fyftema, which he publifhed in the year 1705. The 

Bb 4 - editor 
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editor has given this piece to the world without either preface, ad. 
vertifement, or any introduction whatever; fo that we are left in 
the dark as to his reafon for fecreting the MS. fo long; or now 
publifhing it when the author has been 40 years dead. However 
ft will be found to have its ufes in anatomy, and we cannot but la- 
ment that fuch curious experiments upon our organs fhould have 


been fo long concealed. 


Art. XIII. Annals Romaines ou abregé chronologique de Thiftoire Roe 
maine, depuis la fondation de Rome, jufqu’aux Empereurs. 


Roman annals, or a chronological abridgment of the Roman hiftory 
from the foundation of Rome to the times of the Emperors. 


This js a new and excellent imitation of the plan followed by the 
prefident Hainault, in his Hiftory of France; and upon the advan- 
tages of this plan, M. Macquer author of thefe annals, gives us a 
fhort and fenfible advertifement. He has divided his hiitory into 
ages, and at the end affixed a few general remarks, At the be- 
ginning of each age we have a divifion of columns, wherein the 
magiftrates of Rome, foreign princes, {cholars and illuftrious men, 
are placed in cotemporary and chronological order; with fhort anec- 
dotes concerning their lives and exploits. 

M. Macquer has for the moft part imitated the prefident ex- 
tremely well; but in fome places he has not been fo accurate as 
we could wifh; and as he never gives us his vouchers, where he 
prefents facts in a new light, we are at liberty to fay, that he either 
miftakes or confounds matters, For example, he tells that Servilia 
the wife of young Lepidus, and daughter-in-law to the triumvir, 
fwallowed burning coals; and he makes no mention of Portia, 
wife of Brutus, and daughter to Cato, to whom hiftory generally 
attributes this rafh and daring action. 


Art. XIV. Traité des arbres et arbufges, qui fe cultivent en France en 
pleine terre, &c. 


A Treatife upon fuch trees, &c. as are cultivated in France. BY 
M. Dunamet, F.R.A.S, at Parjs, F.R.S. of London, &c. &e. 
and Infpector-general of the Marine. . 2 wols. gto. 


A piece of natural hiftory given to the world by M. Duhamel, 
muft certainly engage our attention. The ftudies of this ingenious 
academician have been long applied to fciences that contribute to 
the ufe of fociety ; his office as infpecter-general of the marine 
led him firft to the confideration of what kinds of timber were 
beft for fhip-byilding ; and by paffing from one obfervation to an- 
other, he almoft imperceptibly produced the following work. Here- 
in we find an exact hiftory of all the trees known in the kingdom 


of France, from the time of their being firft put into the ground, 
to 
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fo their being cut down and ufed; and the various ufes to which 
the.various forts of timber are proper. - ' 

Altho’ there are 71 genufes, and near 1000 fpecies in this trea- 
tife; yet our author is far from believing that he has included all 
the trees, dwarfs, fhrubs, &c. that will outlive the rigors of a 
French winter ; wherefore he propofes to add all fuch forts of wood 
as he fhall hereafter difcover, by way of fupplement. In this he 
hopes to be affifted by every friend to botany; and he defires asa 
favour, that fuch gentlemen as have any fort of fingular trees in 
their gardens, will communicate accounts of them to him. He 
acknowledges the intelligence already received from feveral gentle- 
men, by naming them; and to fuch naturalifts as have affifted 
him with advice, he politely returns thanks. 





Monthly CatTaLocue. 


Art. 15. 4 too hafty cenfure, February is, 1757. And a too necefary 
retrafion, March 20, 1757. Verfes relative to the late unbappy 
A 1. Folio. Pr. 6d. Doughty. 





Hefe verfes are more remarkable for the candour and humanity 

of the defign, than for the Pains taken in the execution ; yet fome 
of the lines are ftrong, nervous, and pathetic. Indefcribing the pictures 
of naval engagements that hung round the place in which the court- 
martial ham. 5 eld, the author entertains us with the following animated 
ketch — 


“ Neareft of all, was touch’d with niceft art, 
‘ Two fleets united ah! too far apart! 
‘ Two chiefs conjoin’d in war but not ally’d : 
* One fteer’d by cunning: one o’erwhelm’d with pride, 
* Who, by their vile difenfions, us betray, 
* And fure had caft the Britifh fleet away, 
* Had not, to his diftrefs’d commander’ s aid, 
‘ The braveft fpirit, this ifle e’er furvey’d, 
‘ (His blooming looks Adonis him declaré, 
« His furious mien out-threats the God of war) 
* Sprung forth a fafeguard.—There, immortal] fame 
« Infcrib’d on diamond folio —— Cornwall's name.” 


Having mentioned the ad—-———’s being acquitted of cowardife, 
and recommended to mercy, he fays, 


‘ But fear, beneath the coif us’d to refort, 

‘ Knew, he might treat that project but as fport, 

‘ Flies and with horrid afpeét feiz’d the t 

‘ Commanding ; herein nothing fhould be done. 
* So he, from ftain of cowardife fet clear, 

€ Ts fall’n a facrifice to others fear.’ 


> 
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V Art. 16. A Sermon preached in the chapel at Deal in Kent, on the irib 


of February, 1757. Being the day appointed by proclamation for a 
gineral Fah and Husiliation before almighty God, to be obferwed in a 
maf devout and folemn manner, by fending up our prayers and fupplica- 
tions to the divine Majefly: For obtaining pardon of our fins and for 
averting thofe heavy judgments which our manifold provocations have 
moft juftly deferved ; and imploring his bleffing and affiftance on the arms 
af bis majefly by fea and land, and for reforing and perpetuating 
peace, fafety, and profperity to bimfelf, and to his kingdoms. By 
Nicolas Garter, D. D. curate of the faid chipel. 4t0. Pr. Ode 
Griffiths. 
NEHEMIAH ix. 28. 


* Bat after they had reft, they did evil again before thee ; therefore 
* Jefteft thou them in the hand of their enemies, fo that they had 
* the dominion over them: yet when they retufned and cried unto 
‘ thee, thou heardeft them from heaven, and many timés didft 
« thou deliver them, atcording to thy mercies.” 


This is Mr. Carter’s text. The fermon, though not remark- 
able for ftyle or compofition, abounds im juft and pious fenti 
ments, and is well-adapted to the occafion. Amongft many other 
reflections equally pertinent, we would recommend the following as 
more particularly ufeful at the prefent juncture. 

* Greater profanenefs, (fays. our author) greater contempt of all 
religion and decency, cannot well be imagined, than what are every 
where feen in the common feamen and foldiers. What ferious per- 
fon can forbear thinking, that God muft be highly difpleafed with 
fach abundant and open wickednefs ; and that a nation which 
allows it, can have little grounds to expect his protection ? . A con- 
fiderable ftop might certainly be put to thefe bare-faced and enor- 
mous impieties, »f fuperiors, each in his refpective province, would 
honeftly and diligently exercife the authority which the laws have 
given him for that purpofe. But fo far is this from being the cafe, 
that the common men are incouraged in their vicious and impious 
manners, not only by the remifinefs, but even by the example of their 
fupertors. 
* And indeed, with what face can an officer, either of the army 
or mavy, correct his men for fwearing, when he himfelf is as no- 
torioufly, and perhaps with greater excefs, guilty of the fame vice ? 
Or how can he expeét that they fhould conitantly go to places of 
blic worfhip, and not flip out from thence; one by one, ds many 
of them do, buat fhould ftay the whole fervice, and behave with 
decency and atiention, if he himfelf hardly ever comes there to 
influence them by his own praétice ?” 
Mr. Carter’s fermon concludes with an excellent piece of advice 
to our modern ftate-mendérs and: woud be. politicians, whith per- . 
haps it might not be amifs to have written in large characters, and 
pafled wp in every cofiee-houfe in town. 
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* We fhould fot (fays he) in refle&ting upon our loffes and difap- 
« pointment, afcribe the caufe of them fo much to the inabilitiés of 
-* minifters, as to thé fins of the nation ; always keeping in mind, 
‘ that the fins of thé nation, dré the fins of individuals ; and that 
‘ there is no other method of reforming them, but by reforming our- 
‘ felves. And it will ever be more beneficial to fingle perfons, as 
‘ well as to the community ; and a furer way of pacifying God's 
« difpleafure againft the whole, to correé private vices, to cem- 
‘ fure public meafures.' 


(Art. 17. Chriflian fortitude. A fermon preached before the univerfity of 
Oxford, at St. Mary's church, on St. Paul's day, Fan. 25,1757. By 
Benjamin Kennicott, M. A. fellow of Exeter college, and ome of bi 
majefly's preachers at Whitehall. Sve. Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


This fermon (as we are informed in the preface) was printed on 
account of the many falfe reports malevolently {fpread concerning it 
in the Univerfity, whete it was reprefented as containing almoft every 
kind of ablardiey, and was therefore refufed the vice-chancellor’s 
imprimatur, which the author requefted according to the ufual form : 
the vice chancellor, however, gave him leave to print it at the Uni- 
verfity prefs, which Mr. Kennicott obferves was no favour, becaufe 
it was what he had a right to as a member of convocation. 
_ After carefully perufing the difcourfe before us, we muft acknow- 
ledge, that we cannot. find out any reafons for the alarm givén to the 
Univerfity by it, or the vice-chancellor’s ‘refufal of his accuftomed 
Sanction of an imprimatur, as it feems to us to. be, like mof other 
fermons, a very harmlefs performance. 


Art. 18. A fermon preached before the right honourable the lords fpiritudl 
and temporal in parliament affembled, in the abby-church Weftininfler, 
upon Friday the 11th day of February, 1757. Being the day appointed 
by proclamation for a general faft ard humiliation before Almighty God, 
to be obferved in a mof} devout and folemn manner, by fending up our 
prayers and fupplications to the divine Majefly: For obtaining pardon 
of our fins, and for averting thofe heavy judgments which oar manifold 
provocations have moft juftly deferved ; and imploring bis bleffing and 
affifiance on the arms of his majcfly by fea and land, and for refloring 
and perpetuating peace, fafety, and pro/perity to bimfelf and to bis king- 
doms, By Fobn, lord bifbop of Barigor. 4to. Pr. 1s. Whifton. 

It is obfervable that a fpiritual lord, for fome reafon (though fo 
what we know not) always drops his fir-name, and a temporal fink$ 
his chriftian upon us: thus it does not appear by a private letter, 
whether his grace ef Newcaftle’s name is Thomas, or Peter; and 
when doétor ooten publifhes his fermon, it is only Johnilord bithcp 
of Bangor. In regard to our fpiritual peers, this cuftom is per- 
i attended with fome inconvenience, becaufé readers at a diftance; 
and unacquainted with the fudden changes Of ecclefiaftical prefer- 


ment, may, poflibly, by this means mifake the performance of = 
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right reverend, for that of another, and not know to whom they are 
obliged for their paftoral inftruction. , 

The text of doétor Egerton’s fermon before the houfe of lords, is 
taken from the xxxiid chapter of the 2d book of Chronicles, 7th, and 
‘part of the $th verfe. | 

‘ Be ftrong and couragious, be not afraid nor difmayed for the king 
* of Affyria, nor for al] the multitude that is with him, for there are 
‘ more with us, than with him; with him is an arm of fich, but 
“ with us-is the Lord our God to help us.’ : 

From thefe words the bifhop endeavours to fhew, 

1ft, That as God is the fupreme Governor of the univerfe, the 
trueft fupport of courage mult be a well-grounded confidence in the 
divine adeitance. And, 

2dly, That this well-grounded confidence, and reafonable hope, 
can be obtained only by thé truly religious. - 

Thefe two points his lordfhip illuftrates by many learned and judi- 
cious refle&tions, and concludes from them, that it is inexcufable to 
call upon the name of Chrift, and not to depart from iniquity ; to 
profefs to have faith, and yet not to manifeft it by good works. 

* I¢ would now, therefore, become us, efpecially on this folemn 
day, inftantly to begin the great and neceflary work of repentance, 
by a ftri€t examination ind confeffion of our manifold offences ; 
by a ftedfaft purpofe to lead a new life ; and by humble fupplica- 
tions to. the almighty God, to itrengthen and enable us, through 
grace, to put our holy refolutions into praétice, and to perfevere 
in well-doing ; — for tho’ fafting and humiliation are laudable a&s, 
acceptable to God, and highly conducive to the great end propofed 
by them, inafmuch as they put the mind in a proper temper to 
refle& with contrition upon our paft behaviour, and to offer up the 
fincereft vows of amendment to the throne of mercy ; yet as the 
fingle aéts of an hour only, or a day appointed, they can never be 
confidered without an infult to the divine juftice, as affording a 
propitiation for fins already committed, and at the fame time a 
qualification for future benefits.’ 

His lordfhip having occafion to mention the prefent ftate of the 
nation, has thefe remarkable words, (p. 8.) 

‘We abound with men able to affift us in our councils, and to in- 
* ftruét us in wifdom, &c.’ 

As there are, perhaps, perfons in this kingdom who might call 
in queftion the truth of this, we have laid it before our readers as it 
ftands in the fermon, and hope they will take a b———’s word for it. 
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Art. 19. The times. A modeft ode. Folo, Pr. 6d. Morgan. 


This ode on the times is extremely well adapted to them, being, 
like the fimes, very empty, very impudent, and very dull; much 
malice, mingled with a little wit; a good deal of perfonal abufe, and 
fulfome flattery ; befides, it feems to have been written with a view 
of ferving ‘Mr. F and his party, and recommending the change 
of miniftry, which has’ fince taken place, as is evident from the two 
followings ftanzas:addrefled to the great commoner, which we fhall 
extra as a fpecimen for the entertainment of ours readers. 





Quit 
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* Quit — quit the helm you cannot fteer ; 

« Make room for thofe you've flander’d : ~~ 
Your brother too, the main-maft peer, 

All, ‘all that reach or come bat near —— 

* The minifterial ftandard. 


‘ Your former tafk then recommence, 
* Again you may deceive : 
Your pedantry of eloquence, 
There are, who,. void of common fenfe, 
* Will readily believe.’ 


Art. 20. The great foepherd. A fatred paforal. ato. Pr. is. Dothey.. 


This performance is ufhered into the world by a pompous preface 
acquainting us with the nature of the poem, which 1s, it feems, 
* A conceal’d drama of the true pattoral kind, the literal and allego-, 
rical character being united. The plan is extremely fimple, the 
perfons, a teacher, under the charatter of a mafter fhepherd, and 
his audience, réprefented by a choir of fhepherds and fhepherdeffes. 
It is form’d on the model of the infpir’d, and bef heathen writers. 
‘ Parts of it interfpers’d with emblem and hieroglyph, with .rural 
‘ ijmagery and metaphorical landfcape, in fupport of the’ paftoral 
« idea.’ 

The’ peem,. however, with all this parade, and in fpite of the 
concealed drama, emblems, hieroglyphs, &c. has little befides its fubjeé 
to recommend it, being very barren in fentiment, and, to make ufe of 
the ancient orator’s image, abounding rather in leaves than fruit. It 
opens thus : : 


‘ From the fair gardens of the blooming eaft 
‘ The rofy hours lead forth the purple f{pring, 
‘ And the north-brightens with a warmer bluth. 
« From heav’n defcending, thro’ the foft’ring deeps 
* The vegetative fpirit breathes her pow’rs, > 
« And earth prepares her fragrance. Now ye {wains, 
« Now feize the happy feafon : urge your toils ; 
« And pour the future harveft o’er the Fields, 
« And ye, bleft youths, and 6 oy of the lawn, 
¢ Who watch-the paftures, and make flocks your care; 
« And tafte the joys a golden world might boaft, _. 
‘ By murm’ringrivers, and by warbling groves; 
‘ Here whilft a fhepherd tunes his rural reed 
* With ftrains he learn'’d from venerable feers, ' 
¢ Whom the great fhepherd lov'd, and taught to fing. 
* With love the fong ay with love it ends. 
‘ O come, ye chafte and fair; come old and young, 
« Whofe ears are ready, and whofe hearts are pure ; 
‘« Drink deep of happinefs, drink health and peace, wae 
‘ From the {weet fountains of eternal love, : : 
* See the bright bleffings ftreaming from the tkies ! 
* Hear the glad waters murm’ring as they flow ! 
* Ye deferts, fing! ye groves, frefh garlands weas ! 
* Ye hills remurmur, and ye vales refound! 
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This our readers will eafily perceive is what Shakefpear calls, 
‘ The very falfe gallop of verfes.’ Of the fame nature are thefe which 


follow. 


« Ye nymphs, watch well your garden’s vernal pride ; 
* Left bli hts, and reptiles, and intemp’rate Heats 

* Lay waite your lillies, and defile your blooms. 

« High heav’n your fair endeavours fhall approve, 

* And fpeed your labours, and reward your cares. 

« Mild ev’ning funs fhall gild your profp’raus groves ; 
“ Soft fhow’rs defcending thall refreth your plains ; 

* With fweeter mufic fhall your fountains flow.’ 


Which is exactly the kind of poetry cenfur'd by Pope ; 
* Where purefefcription holds the place of fenfe.’ 


There are, notwithftanding, two or three paflages which have fome 
degree of merit. 


* Ye feats celeftial ; to your bright domains 

« Wing’d with new fire my fpirit feems to rife 

* In holy vifton, as, by faith renew’d, 

* I draw high reptures from the facred leaves 

* Of infpiration. Thro’ th’ Hefperian groves 

* Of blooming Eden now I feem to range, 

* And catch warm tranfports, as th’ immortal choirs, 

« Ortunethe harp, or animate the fong. 

* Now, higher wrapt, with ardent faith I fee 

* The river pouring from the throne of God 

* Its tide of bleffings, and the tree of life, 

* Whofe leaves fhall hea] the nations, off ring fair 

* Her fruits myfterious. 
* Raife then your heads, ye trees of righteoufnes ! 

* Be fruitful, all ye olives of the fields ! 

* Yehills of incenfe, breathe your holy fweets ! 

* O yield, ye palms, your garlands to enfold 

‘ Pheradiant temples of the godlike race ! 

‘ But fade, ye chaplets, on the gracelefs brow . 

‘ Of wanton revelry, and loofe defisé ; 

* When the falfe tranfports of the fev’rifh heart 

‘: Profane fair pleafure’s name, and fickly fenfe 

* Courts gay delufion in the harlot’s f{mile, 

* In noonday riots, and in midnight mafques.” 





In thefe lines there is a deal of piety, with fome and 
fentiment.. As the author’s ‘cdi is sppepeusty good, we fhould have 
been glad to congratulate him ‘on his fuccefs in it, but the fublime 
truths of chriftianity have been hjtherto found fo unfufceptible of 
poetical ornament, as to afford adventurers of this kind but yery little 
encouragement. - . 7 
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4 Art, 21. The condu& of the late minifiry ; or memorial contgtning a fum- 


mary of fas with their vouchers, in anfwer to the obfervations fent 
by che Englifb minifiry, to the cburts of Prope Where (among many 


curious and interefting pieces, which may ferve as authextic memgirs to- 
wards a biftory of the prota. guarrel between Great-Britain and France 
Jeveral papers are ta be feen at full length, extracs of which Lie nO 
under the confideration of p————-t. 8wo. Pr. 35. Bizet. 


. ‘The tranflator of this performance informs us in his preface, that 
it has made an impreffion upon foreign nations to the prejudice of the 
honour of Great-Britain, and has even been a chief motive of that 
firange indifference which our former allies fhew at prefent to our 
interefts. The author, indeed, in a very artful, though feemingly 
impartial manner, has endeavoured to prove, that in the prefent rup- 
ture betwixt England and France, hoftilities wete unjufly commenced 
by the former; and that the court of Great-Britain, fince the treaty 
of Aix Ja-chapelle, hath claimed and feized territories, to which be- 
fore that period it made no pretenfions, and which before that time 
were generally underftood to belong to France. - He: has, however, in 
our opinion, plainly failed ia proving thefe points ; and though he 
has annexed a great many letters, reprefentations, fpeeches and in- 
ftruétions, as vouchers of the truth of his memorial, yet he has never- 
thelefs fo difguifed the fats, and drawn {uch conclufions from. them, 
as the vouchers he produces can no ways juitify.. Inftead of allow- 
ing thefe papers to give evidence-by themfelves, he has, by notes and 
remarks, wrefted them to his own purpofe ; and in fome parts of his 
narration he has not fcrupled ‘plainly to contradiét them: for exam< 
ple ; although the English minifiry, in the memorial which they de- 

vered on the 7th of a 1755, to the duke ge Mirepoix, obferves, 
that by the isth article of the treaty of Utrecht, the five Iroquois 
nations are diftin&lly and fpecifically declared to be fubje& to the 
dominion of Great-Britain, magna Britanvie imperio fubje@i ; and that 
the territory of the Ohio is acknowledged to be their Country, and 
confequently, by the confeffion of the French, can be no part of 
Canada; yet the author of this memorial before us, without taking 
any notice of this part of the voucher, fays, ‘ It was hard to conceive’ 
* how the treaty of Utrecht could be made a handle of, to fettle the 
* rights of either nation on the Ohio.’ We hope that for the honour 
of the nation, an anfwer will be publifhed to this memorial, as it 
may, even in a great meafure, be refuted by the Vouchers produced 
by its author. 





ADVERTISEMENT. a duke fae 


“WHE authors of the Crrricat Review are forry to find theftr< 

4 felves engaged in a kind of quarrel with a very dull and {carrilous 
writer, who, like many other grubs, has fmarted from their animad- 
verfions. A man of any character would avoid fuch a conteft, as 
carefully as he would fhun a fcuffle with a chimney-fweeper; for, 
how feverely foever he may chaftife his antagonift, the difpute itfelf is 
_ difgraceful, and he may char.ce to carry off fome of the fmut that fo 
liberally fticks to his opponent. But this novellift enjoys another 
advantage which even a chimney-fweep cannot’ avail himfelf of: 
he is wrapped up in an impenetrable cloud of obfcurity ; he is not 2 


thing 
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thing of fubftance, but altogether fantaftical ; and a man may as welf 
fight with his own fhadow, as to go to loggerheads with fuch a non- 
entity. A performance lately appeared under the title of The Adven- 
tures of Sir Andrew Thomfon. As the Revigswers have undertaken 
the fevere tafk of reading every new produétion, they found them- 
felves under the necetlity of beftowing a few words upon it in the 
monthly catalogue of their XIIIth number. The perfon who charac- 
terifed this ftrange performance, faid it was a bad tranflation from the 
French of Mouhy. In this particular it feems he was miftaken, the 
original having been written by Marivaux. The tranflator (if he de. 
ferves that name) plumed himfelf upon this difcovery, and an abufive 
advertifement was inferted in one of the daily papers, accufing the 
Criticat Reviewers of falfehood, ignorance and malice. Now, 
fappofing them guilty of having miftaken Mouhy for Marivaux, 
will this error invalidate the fentence paffed upon Sir Andrew Thom- 
fon? No, the book will ftill continue 2 miferable mangled tranflation ; 
a patch’d, vamp'd, future, old, reviv'd, new piece; and the tranflator 
will appear the more inexcufable, as he has retained no part of the 
original merit of the work: the fpirit is intirely evaporated, and no- 
thing remains but infipid phlegm. This wretched gareteer having, 
like a ftarved fpider in fome negleéted privy, exhaufted his whole 
fubftance in his own flimfy webs, is obliged to prey upon his neigh- 
bours. He comes forth once a quarter in different cloaks, filched and 
altered for difguife, according to the conceit of his own botchin 
imagination. Indeed he had better commence botcher in the literal 
acceptation of the word, than continue to burden his confcience and 
his country with the repeated fin of incorrigible dullnefs, and inlift 
himfelf among the day-labourers of Meffieurs N—-, who never paid. 
to any author foe his labour a fum equal to the wages of a journeyman 
taylor. This par nobile fratrum, have likewife appeared at the tail of 
their author’s adyertifement, to wipe the pofteriors of his {currility, 
and throw remnants of his filth at the writers of the CriricaL 
Revizw, whom they impeach as falfe and injurious, becaufe they 
have declared, ‘ that of all the wretched pieces impofed upon this 
«.metropolis, none are fo bad as the novels publifhed by Noble.’ Their: 
affertion puts us in mind of an author who, fome years ag0, produced: 
a comedy on the ftage, and when the audience very juftly exclaimed: 
* damn’d. nonfenfe! execrable ftuff!’ replied, with equal emphafis, 
*«» You lie, d—n ye — fterling wit by heaven !’ He actually thought as 
he fpoke ; but we cannot believe that Mefl. N—— are {0 intirely loft 
to common fenfe and difcernment, as to think that the pieces they 
publith, are not, of all others, the molt flat and contemptible. What 
then muft be the effrontery of thofe twin-priefls of dullnefs, to call 

e Criticat Reviewers falfe and injurious, for alerting a truth 
which they themfelves in fecret gcknowledge ? Of twenty-three no- 
vels advertifed as their property, if they can produce four that are deem’d 
fapportable, by any one perfon not convitted or {ufpected of lunacy, 
(excepting always their authors, printers, compofitors, preflmen, de- 
vils and dependants) the Criricat Reviewers will own that they 
have been too feverely treated: but until fuch evidence fhall appear, 
or fome other circumitance occur in favour of the faid Meff. N—, 
the authors of the. Crrticat Review will look upon them as pro- 
felled midwives for fouterkins in wit, huckfters for literary trafh, and 
haberdafhers of fmall-ware in writing. . , 
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